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INTRODUCTION 


Rockingham,  as  a  municipality,  first  became  concerned  with  guiding  its 
physical  development  in  19A6  when  its  first  zoning  ordinance  was  adopted. 
Realizing  that  zoning,  a  tool  for  guiding  development  according  to  a  plan, 
was  not  very  effective  without  a  Development  Plan,  the  Town  Administration 
in  1958  requested  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  to  furnish  graduate  planning  students  to  assist 
the  Rockingham  Planning  Board  in  the  preparation  of  a  Preliminary  Land  De- 
velopment Plan,  entitled  Rockingham,  1980,  which  was  published  in  1959. 

In  1960,  the  Rockingham  Town  Board  requested  federal  assistance  for 
financing  a  local  planning  program  and  contracted  with  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Community  Planning  for  planning  consultation  services.   Since 
that  time  the  Rockingham  Planning  Board  and  the  Division  staff  have  produced 
the  following  reports  and  ordinances. 


-  Neighborhood  Analysis  -  Fall,  1960 

-  Zoning  Ordinance  Revision  -  Winter,  1961 

-  Central  Business  District  Study  -  Spring,  1961 

-  Community  Facilities  Plan  -  Fall,  1961 

-  Subdivision  Regulations  -  Fall,  1961 

-  Extraterritorial  Zoning  Ordinance,  Spring,  1963 

Each  of  these  studies  have  been  additive  to  the  Rockingham  Planning 
Program  with  the  exception  of  the  provisions  of  the  Extraterritorial 
Zoning  Ordinance  which  were  rescinded  by  the  1963  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  at  the  request  of  a  local  legislator. 

Other  local  improvements  programs  which  have  developed  concurrently 
with  the  basic  planning  activities  include  Urban  Renewal,  Public  Housing, 
Building  Code  Enforcement,  and  Minimum  Housing  Code  Enforcement,  including 
substandard  building  condemnation. 


Being  published  concurrently  with  this  report  are  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  Rockingham  population  and  economic  situation  and  a  public  improvements 
program,  which  is  a  financial  plan  for  the  provisions  of  many,  much-needed 
local  community  facilities  and  improvements. 
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In  the  following  pages,  one  will  find  an  abundance  of  facts  and  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  growth  of  the  Rockingham  area.  It  contains  up-to- 
date  estimates  of  the  present  situation  in  terms  of  the  area's  population, 
economy  and  land  uses,  culminating  in  a  series  of  plans  forecasting  the 
probable  future  patterns  of  growth. 

This  report  is  intended  as  a  handbook  for  guiding  the  development  of 
the  planning  area.   More  specifically  it  seeks  to: 

1.  Set  general  goals  that  constitute  the  aims  of 
local  planning  efforts. 

2.  Make  proposals  and  recommendations  as  to  how 
these  goals  can  be  reached. 

3.  Provide  an  over-all  guide  and  reference  for 
local  departments  and  organizations,  seeking 
to  pull  together  all  individual  planning 
efforts  . 

The  effective  Planning  Period  starts  at  the  moment  the  plan  is  adopted 
and  ends  at  a  tentative  date  of  1980.   Since  statistical  information  Is  gen- 
erally unavailable  after  1960,  most  of  the  projections  for  future  require- 
ments begin  at  that  year.   Therefore  the  working  Planning  Period  is  20  years 
in  total  span.   This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  planning  effort 
shall  cease  at  the  end  of  that  period,  but  merely  that  the  date  1980  is 
being  used  as  a  cut-off  point  for  the  forecasts  of  this  report. 

The  P 1  anning  Area   denotes  the  two-township  area,  i.e.,  Rockingham  and 
Wolf  Pit  Townships.   Although  the  inclusion  of  a  third  township  -  Marks 
Creek  would  have  been  more  preferable,  such  comprehensiveness  regrettably 
cannot  be  realized  in  this  report.   Due  to  limitations  in  time  and  available 
funds,  the  area  that  could  be  surveyed  and  planned  in  depth  is  restricted  to 
the  city  and  its  immediate  outlying  suburbs,  covering  an  area  of  roughly  20 
square  miles.   For  a  preliminary  study  of  development  potentials,  the  exam- 
ined area  was  expanded  to  include  46  square  miles  of  land  within  the  two 
townships.   It  is  estimated  that  within  the  20  square  mile  area,  over  85 7o 
of  the  Planning  Area's  population  are  included,  while  within  the  46  square 
mile  area  well  over  90%  of  the  population  are  included. 


PLANNING  DISTRICTS:  For  the  purpose  of  planning,  Rockingham  and  its  imme- 
diate outlying  area  have  been  subdivided  into  nine  (9)  Planning  Districts, 
of  which  six  are  located  within  the  corporate  limits  and  the  rest  beyond. 


The  boundaries  of  these  districts  have  been  so  chosen  that  each  area  en- 
closed shows  some  homogeneity  or  uniformity.   For  those  districts  within 
the  city,  the  boundaries  follow  closely  those  of  the  earlier  planning  re- 
ports with  slight  modifications  only  to  Planning  District  Six  (6)  the  Cen- 
tral Business  District,*   This  change  is  necessitated  by  the  transitions  in 
land  use  near  the  fringe  of  the  Central  Business  District  and  also  by  the 
anticipated  impact  of  the  impending  highway  (Route  #220)  relocation  and  the 
West  Side  Urban  Renewal  Project,   Map  #2  shows  the  boundaries  of  all  Plan- 
ning Districts. 

In  the  text  that  follows,  Chapter  1  provides  a  historical  and  geo- 
graphical context  for  the  area's  planning  problems.   Its  present  and  future 
may,  thus,  be  better  understood  through  this  brief  account  of  its  past,  and 
its  ultimate  potential  may  be  seen  as  being  limited  by  its  geographical 
attributes.   In  a  capsule  form,  the  planning  area's  socio-economic  situation 
and  trends  are  presented  in  the  second  chapter.   Following  closely  in 
Chapter  3  are  detailed  analyses  of  various  types  of  current  land  uses.   The 
Information  obtained  thereby  provides  the  necessary  foundations  for  the 
plans  in  the  next  Chapter.   After  stating  a  list  of  non -  con t ro ver s i a  1 ,  gen- 
eralized goals,  Chapter  4  presents  a  series  of  three  plans  ~-  Land-Use, 
Thoroughfare,  and  Community  Facilities,  in  that  order..   The  highlights  of 
these  plans  are  briefly  stated  with  the  accompaniment  of  graphics.   Chapter 
5  explores  the  outlying  areas'  potentials  and  opportunities  for  future  devel- 
opments.   In  lieu  of  a  finalized  plan  the  development  standards  and  require- 
ments are  provided.   The  last  part  of  the  report.  Chapter  6,  offers  sugges- 
tions for  implementing  the  proposed  plans  --  the  potential  tools,  the 
organizations  needed,  and  the  specific  plan  requirements-   It  also  calls 
attention  to  problems  that  need  more  detailed  studies  in  the  near  future. 


'•  Neighborhood  Analysis  for  Rocklngh=)m.  Division  of  Community  Planning, 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development. 


CHAPTER  1. 
HISTORICAL  &  REGIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 
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EARLY  YEARS :   The  natural  barrier  of  the  Pee  Dee  River  prompted  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1779  to  create  a  new  county  by  sepa- 
rating the  portion  east  of  the  river  from  the  rest  of  Anson  County.  The  new 
county  was  named  Richmond  after  a  contemporary  English  Duke  who  was  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  American  revolutionary  causes.   At  a  location  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  confluence  of  Hitchcock  and  Falling  Creeks, 
on  the  prominence  of  a  Sand  Hill  ridge  where  a  trail  from  the  mountains  to 
Fayetteville  also  passed,  fifty  acres  of  land  was  purchased,  designed  to 
be  the  site  of  the  new  county  seat.   At  first  it  was  called  Richmond  Court- 
house but  was  renamed  Rockingham  for  another  British  nobleman  five  years 
later.   Although  the  county  seat  is  south  of  the  geographical  center  of  the 
county,  it  was  central  to  the  bulk  of  local  population  then  as  it  is  now. 
To  this  day,  Rockingham  remains  the  seat  of  the  district  court  whose  juris- 
diction covers  the  five  surrounding  counties.   The  county  was  much  larger 
in  those  early  days,  as  Scotland  County  was  not  created  therefrom  until 
1900. 

TWIN-COTTON  ECONOMY:   During  the  ensuing  five  decades,  Rockingham  served 
strictly  as  the  administration  and  market  center  of  an  agrarian  county  -- 
one  of  the  first  in  the  state.   The  major  crop  was  cotton.   The  number  of 
slaves  rose  from  about  three  hundred  in  1800  to  almost  one-half  of  the 
county  population  of  11,000  just  before  the  Civil  War. 

The  year  1837  marked  the  establishment  of  the  first  industrial  plant 
within  the  county  and  the  fifth  oldest  in  the  state  --  the  Richmond  Manu- 
facturing Company.   It  was  situated  by  the  Great  Falls  just  beyond  the  in- 
corporated town  limits.   In  due  time,  other  plants  sprung  up  outside  the 
town  beside  the  rapids  and  falls  which  supplied  the  water  power.  With  the 
nearby  cotton  fields  providing  the  raw  material,  all  the  plants  were  cotton 
mills  and  were  locally  owned.   Rockingham  with  its  ' tw i n- c o t t on '  economy  is 
unique  in  this  geographical  region  in  that  it  also  possesses  an  established 
industrial  tradition  along  with  its  agricultural  heritage. 


REGIONAL  COMPETITION:   The  growth  of  the  town  and  its  surrounding  area  was 
briefly  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War.   But  the  arrival  of  railroads  in  1869 
spurred  the  whole  area  to  a  new  cycle  of  growth.   Most  of  the  industrial 
plants  still  operating  today  were  built  during  the  ensuing  three  or  four 
decades.   All  of  the  plants  with  their  'company  housing'  were  located  out- 
side of  the  incorporated  town  limits.   Thus  the  town  proper  began  to  func- 
tion as  the  administrative,  retail,  and  other  services  center  for  the 
surrounding  industrial  satellite  communities,  and  this  functional  relation- 
ship persists  unto  the  present  day. 
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The  arrival  of  railroads  also  brought  rivalry  and  competition  to  this 
region.   In  1875,  near  the  junction  of  the  Seaboard  Airline  Railroad  and 
the  major  highway  from  Rockingham  to  Wilmington  and  the  sea,  a  new  town  was 
established  and  was  named  Hamlet.   The  new  town,  although  situated  only  six 
miles  away  from  Rockingham,  soon  became  a  strategic,  regional  railroad  cen- 
ter and  until  recently  was  the  most  populous  community  within  Richmond 
County,   The  town,  with  its  own  local  shopping  facilities,  has  not  attracted 
any  significant  industries  other  than  the  r a i 1 r oad- or i en t ed  ones.   The  com- 
petition it  offered  to  Rockingham  was  largely  in  the  nature  of  civic  pride. 
Commuting  distance  for  the  average  worker  in  the  pr e-au tomob i  le  days  was 
considerably  less  than  the  six  miles  which  separate  these  two  communities. 
In  short,  there  was  not  as  much  interaction  between  Rockingham  and  Hamlet 
as  their  geographical  closeness  would  tend  to  imply.   Along  with  this  dis- 
tance factor,  what  little  community  resources  that  could  be  pooled  and 
shared  were  not  strong  enough  to  direct  their  physical  growth  toward  each 
other.   Technological  advances  in  transportation  and  communication  during 
the  recent  years,  however,  have  caused  the  two  towns  to  step  up  their  in- 
teraction considerably. 

RECENT  TRENDS  :   In  general,  the  bi-nuclear  complex  of  Rockingham  and  Hamlet 
grew  side  by  side  and  both  thrived,  as  the  heyday  of  railroading  coincided 
more  or  less  with  the  height  of  textile  manufacturing.   Crops  on  the  near- 
by fields  became  diversified  as  well.   Cotton  gave  way  gradually  to  tobacco, 
peach,  wheat,  corn,  peanuts  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables-   By  1930,  there 
was  a  total  of  one  million  peach  trees  in  the  county  .-   Although  the  peach 
growing  industry  has  attenuated  considerably  during  the  last  two  decades, 
the  county  remains  the  number  two  peach  producer  of  the  state,  second  only 
to  Montgomery  County. 

The  routing  of  U.S.  Route  1  through  Rockingham  in  the  early  nineteen 
hundreds  and  the  completion  of  the  Route  74  bridge  across  the  Pee  Dee  en- 
abled Rockingham  to  become  a  transportation  center  in  its  own  right.  Tourist 
trade  derived  from  the  motoring  public  slowly  became  a  significant  source  of 
community  income.   It  was  estimated  that  close  to  half  a  million  dollars 
were  derived  from  this  source  in  1952.   A  wartime  military  training  base  at 
Camp  McCall  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  county  stimulated  short  term  growth 
for  retail,  recreation,  and  other  service  activities  in  Rockingham  for  the 
duration  of  the  Second  World  War. 


But  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  the  community  in  recent  years 
occurred  in  the  '40's.   Within  a  relatively  short  time  span,  all  except  one 


major  textile  plant  had  changed  ownership,  passing  them  into  the  hands  of 
outside  interests.  For  the  first  time,  the  industrial  leadership  and  the 
seat  of  its  decision-making  no  longer  resided  within  the  local  community. 
As  the  subjective  interest  of  the  community  is  seldom  a  concern  of  indus- 
trial management  located  elsewhere,  such  transferences  may  have  long-lasting 
implications  for  Rockingham. 

Railroading,  as  an  employment  source,  also  declined  during  recent 
years.   Route  1  has  become  less  important  in  interstate  or  intrastate 
travel  as  compared  with  U.S.  301  and  Interstate  95.   These  happenings,  to- 
gether with  other  socio-economic  forces  at  work  at  the  regional  or  national 
level,  have  frustrated  the  growth  of  Rockingham  and  its  surrounding  area. 
This  slow  rate  of  communal  growth  can  best  be  termed  a  relative  decline  in 
its  regional  importance. 

Other  recent  happenings  of  note  are  the  annexations  of  1954  and  1957, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  new  municipal  charter  in  1963.   For  several  decades, 
Rockingham  with  only  nine-tenths  of  a  square  mile  was  known  as  the  smallest 
incorporated  town  in  the  state.   Two  major  annexations  in  '54  and  '57  more 
than  tripled  the  land  area  and  nearly  doubled  the  population.   No  major  in- 
dustrial plants,  however,  have  been  included  within  the  incorporated  limits 
to  date.   The  augmentation  in  land  and  population  was  followed  by  advance- 
ment in  its  municipal  status  as  well.   In  1963,  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Town  of  Rockingham  was  officially  changed  to  the  City  of 
Rockingham  and  a  new  charter  was  adopted  accordingly. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY:   Richmond  County  is  bordered  by  the  following  counties:  Anson, 
Montgomery,  Moore,  Hoke  and  Scotland  in  North  Carolina;  Chesterfield  and 
Marlboro  in  South  Carolina.   All  the  major  land  characteristics  of  North 
Carolina  converge  in  the  vicinity  of  Rockingham.   To  the  northwest  of  the 
city  lies  the  remnants  of  the  Uwharrie  Mountain  Range;  whereas  to  the  north, 
the  soil  and  terrain  belong  to  the  Piedmont;  from  northeast  to  southeast  and 
covering  the  widest  area  by  far  is  the  Sand  Hills;  while  just  south  of  the 
planning  area  is  the  beginning  of  the  flat  Coastal  Plain. 


Perpendicular  to  the  geological  formation,  all  streams  and  water 
courses  drain  southwesterly  into  the  Pee  Dee.   The  land  elevation  differen- 
tials, from  462  feet  above  sea  level  near  Hoffman  to  110  feet  at  a  point 
where  Hitchcock  Creek  flows  into  the  Pee  Dee,  is  considered  large  for  this 
geographic  region.   The  mean  annual  temperature  is  a  mild  60.7°  F.  with  a 
moderate,  dry  winter.   No  significant  flood  has  been  reported  in  the  planning 
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area  since  the  turn  of  the  present  century*  other  than  a  single  incident  of 
dam  failure.   The  sandy  soils  in  the  region  generally  are  not  flood  prone. 
There  was,  however,  one  incident  of  drought  in  recent  years.   General  water 
shortage  during  the  summer  of  1954  was  severe  enough  that  Federal  Aid  was 
granted." * 

In  general,  the  soils  are  dry  and  the  ground  water  level  low.   The 
average  local  ground  water  yields  of  10  to  15  gallons  per  minute  are  also 
considered  low.***   With  judicious  management  and  proper  application  of 
plant  nutrients,  the  soils  respond  well  to  agricultural  uses.   In  Chapter  5 
a  more  detailed  description  of  the  soil  and  its  capabilities  will  be  pre- 
sented. 


In  1902  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  started  a  series  in  reporting  flood 
frequencies  and  damages. 

See:  Flood  Damage  Prevention  in  North  Carolina,  Institute  of  Government; 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Ditto  . 


CHAPTER  2. 
POPULATION  &  ECONOMY    -  A  SUMMARY 


'Enployment  means  growth'   is  an  o  f  t-- r  epe  a  t  ed  adage  which  aptiy  explains 
the  basic  purpose  of  this  chapter.   The  economy,  the  life  blood  of  a  com- 
munity, gives  clues  to  its  employ ment  capacity,  which  in  turn  determine? 
how  big  a  population  this  economy  may  support  and  how  much  land  this  popu- 
lation would  possibly  need  for  various  comm.unity  purposes.   A  closer  look 
at  the  local  population  and  econom.y  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  prelude  to 
the  formulation  of  a  land-use  plan  and  other  related  plan^;  in  the  later 
chapters  of  this  report.   For  a  more  detailed  analysis  on  the  same  subject, 
the  report  titled   Population  and  Econom.y  -  Rockingham,  N.  C.  ,  Lo  be 
published  concurrently  with  this  report,  should  be  referred  to. 

For  its  general  geographic  setting,  Richmond  County's  population  is 

considered  quite  urbanized.   As  a  reflection  of  an  industrial  economy  in  the 
miidst  of  a  predominantly  agrarian  region,  the  county  has  both  a  higher  urban 

and  a  distinctly  lower  farm  population  than  the  surrounding  five  Sand  Hills 

counties.   Table  2-1  also  shows  that  Richmond  compares  favorably  with  the 

state  as  a  whole  in  ur b an i za t ion,  whi  le  it  stands  out  even  more  in  its  lack 
of  farm  population. 

The  majority  of  the  population  concentrates  in  the  southern  'third'  of 
Richmond  County.  Rockingham,  Wolf  Pit,  and  Marks  Creek  Townships,  within 
which  the  City  of  Rockingham  and  the  Town  of  Hamlet  are  located,  account  for 
more  than  four-fifths  (83%)  of  the  total  county  population,.   The  planning 
area,  comprised  of  sizable  portions  of  Rockingham  and  Wolf  Pit  Townships, 
contains  more  than  one-half  (567o)  of  the  county  population  and  is  predom- 
inantly urban  in  character,  the  incorporated  City  of  Rockingham,  however, 
contains  little  more  than  25%  of  the  planning  area's  total  population.  (See 
Table  2-2) 


Within  the  incorporated  city  limits,  the  population  growth  for  selected 
periods  has  been  very  moderate,  as  shown  in  Table  2-3.   Any  siibstantial  gain 
has  been  accompanied  by  major  annexations.   The  planning  area  as  a  whole 
experienced  a  slight  loss  of  population  in  the  decade  between  1950  and  1960. 
Within  the  county,  the  population  growth  and  shift  patterns  follow  the  pre- 
vailing regional  and  national  trends,  i.e.,  the  larger  urban  centers  have 
been  gaining  population  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  communities  and  the 
rural  farming  areas.   New  development,  as  a  rule,  does  not  occur  near  the 
COfe  of  the  cities  but  in  the  immediate  outlying,  'doughnu  t- shape ',  suburban 
areas.   In  the  case  of  Rockingham,  the  geographical  differentiations  have 
limited  the  growth  pattern  to  the  shape  of  a  flaring  horse-shoe,  leaving  the 
area  west  of  the  city  relatively  undeveloped.   Beyond  the  city  limits,  the 
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Table  2-1 
POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  -  ROCKINGHAM  &  SURROUNDING  COUNTIES 


County 


Total 
Popu la  t i  on 


Rural  Farm 


Numbe  r 


7o 


Number 


7o 


Anson 

Men  tgomer y 

Moore 

Hoke 

See t 1  and 


24,962 
18,408 
36,733 
16,356 
25,183 


3  ,744 
None 
5,189 
3  ,058 
8,242 


15.0 
0.0 
14.2 
26.5 
32.7 


5,826 
2,614 
6,952 
5,827 
4,  158 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  1960 


Table  2-2 
POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  -  ROCKINGHAM  &  PLANNING  AREA 


23.5 
14.2 
19.0 
35.6 
16.6 


R  ichmond 

39  ,202 

13 , 183 

33  ,5 

3  ,541 

8.9 

N.  C  . 

4,556,  115 

1,801,921 

39c6 

808,379 

17  .7 

Civil  Division 


Urban  Ix    Rural 
Non-Farm 


Rur a  1  Farm 


Total 


Rockingham,  City  of 
Rest  of  Rockingham  Twp 
East  Rockingham 
Rest  of  Wolf  Pit  Twp . 


5,512 
7  ,  183 
3,211 
5,064 


422 
300 


5,512 
7  ,605 
3,2  11 
5,364 


Planning  Area  Total 

21  ,070 

722 

21. 

,79  2  (5  67.) 

Three  Twp.--  Total 

3  1,361 

1,265 

32, 

,63  2  (837o) 

Richmond  County  Total 

35,661 

3  ,541 

39  , 

,2  02  (1007o) 

*  Rockingham,  Wolf  Pit  and  Marks  Creek  Townships. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  1960. 


Table  2-3 
POPULATION  GROWTH  -  ROCKINGHAM  PLANNING  AREA 


Rockingh  am 

Rest  of 
Plan  Area 

Total 

1900 
1910 

1,507 
2  ,  155 

6,174 
7,880 

7,681 
10,035 

1920 
1930 

2  ,509 
2  ,906 

9,817 
13  ,522 

12  ,326 
16,428 

1940 
1950 

3  ,657 
3,356 

15,795 
18,411 

19 ,452 
21,762 

1960 

5,512 

15,984 

21 ,496 

Source:  Division  of  Community  Planning,  Population  of  Counties  and 
Minor  Civil  Divisions. 
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residential  neighborhoods  continue  to  group  around  the  established  indus- 
trial employment  centers  as  in  the  past.   Map  #3  shows  the  concentration 
and  distribution  of  current  population  of  Rockingham  and  its  immediate  out- 
lying area  by  location  of  residences. 

Through  the  computer  analysis  as  programmed  by  Josef  Perry  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  and  Professor  C.  Horace  Hamilton 
of  North  Carolina  State  College,  the  projections  of  current  trends  show 
that  the  county  would  experience  a  decline  in  population  whereas  the  City 
of  Rockingham  together  with  its  outlying  area  would  gain  slightly.*   These 
predictions  are  consistent  with  the  recent  trends  mentioned  above. 

Figure  2-A  illustrates  the  relative  distribution  of  the  population  in 
various  age  groups.   Increasingly  larger  regions  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.   Several  local  characteristics  are  apparent.   First,  the  City  of 
Rockingham  is  comparatively  'middle-aged'  .   There  is  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  local  population  between  the  ages  of  30  to  55  than  both  that  of  the 
state  and  the  nation.   Second,  there  is  a  pronounced  cleft  or  shortage  of 
young  adults  in  the  15  to  25  age  group.   Third,  in  the  5  to  9  age  group 
there  is  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  youngsters  than  the  national  aver- 
age, although  slightly  below  that  of  the  state. 

Some  of  the  implications  of  the  above  observations  are  as  follows.   If 
the  migration  and  natural  increase  rates  do  not  vary  greatly  during  the  next 
two  decades,  there  will  be  a  small  to  moderate  gain  of  the  aged  persons  in 
the  community.   The  age  group  between  15  and  25  represent  a  significant 
sector  of  the  local  population  with  high  earning  power  during  the  next 
thirty  years  or  more.   A  shortage  of  population  in  this  age  group  will  tend 
to  affect  the  local  economy  negatively,  especially  during  the  next  ten  to 
fifteen  years. 


Table  2-4  shows  that  by  place  of  residence,  a  significant  number  of  the 
working  population  engaged  in  trade  and  professional  and  personal  services 
live  within  the  corporate  limits.   Similarly  confirmed  is  the  observation 
that  the  majority  of  the  industrial  workers  reside  close  to  the  sources  of 
their  employment.   Other  observations  are:  Rockingham  together  with  its 
planning  area  is  the  focus  of  industrial,  retail  and  service  activities; 
within  the  Rockingham  planning  area  there  is  no  significant  amount  of  agri- 
cultural employment;  the  manufacturing  employment  engages  predominantly  in 
producing  non-durable  goods  that  include  textiles  and  kindred  products. 


Population  and  Economics  -  Rockingham,  N.  C.  -  Division  of  Community 
Planning,  1964.  9 
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INCOME    DISTRIBUTION    PATTERNS 
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MINERAL      SPRINGS     TWP 
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The  strong  inward  gravitational  pull  of  Rockingham  and  its  planning  area 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  interaction  with  its  surrounding  counties  is 
at  a  minimum  as  far  as  worker  mobility  is  concerned.   Only  426  persons  or 
less  than  i\    of  the  total  labor  force  in  the  area  are  employed  elsewhere, 
whereas  an  equally  insignificant  number  --  502  workers  come  into  Richmond 
County  to  work. 

A  population  distribution  of  various  income  groups  between  the  city  and 
the  rest  of  the  planning  area  is  shown  in  Figure  2-B,   An  entry  of  a  typical 
outlying  township,  Mineral  Springs,  is  also  listed  for  further  comparison. 
In  this  graph,  both  white  and  nonwhite  population  are  included.   It  can  be 
seen  that  fewer  people  in  the  low  income  bracket  live  within  the  city  and 
this  number  increases  as  the  outlying  area  is  reached.   Both  the  city  and 
its  planning  area  have  about  the  same  proportion  of  population  in  the  $4-6,000 
income  bracket.   Above  the  $6,000  income  group,  the  city  shows  consistently 
larger  percentages  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  planning  area  and  the  out- 
lying districts.   Over  forty  percent  (44=7%)  of  all  families  in  the  city 
have  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more.   For  the  rest  of  the  planning  area  and  the 
outlying  townships,  the  percentages  are  31-3%  and  19,5%,  respectively.   That 
nine  percent  of  the  city's  families  earn  $10,000  or  more  is  also  tops  for 
the  whole  county  regiono 

One  further  observation  is  of  interest.   When  the  median  years  of  com- 
pleted education  are  correlated  with  the  median  income  per  family,  it  is 
found  that,  despite  the  many  complex  socio-economic  factors  at  work,  the 
level  of  income  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  years  of  education 
completed.  (See  Table  2-5) 

The  median  income  per  family  for  the  City  at  $4,618  compares  favorably 
with  the  North  Carolina  average  of  $3,956,  although  it  is  slightly  below  the 
State's  urban  area  average,  which  is  $4,843.   The  rate  of  growth,  however, 
tells  a  different  story.,   The  County  in  1949,  with  a  per  capita  income  of 
$905,  ranked  16th  among  all  counties,  whereas  in  1959  Richmond  dropped  to 
40th»   The  annual  growth  rate  of  less  than  2.5%  ranks  as  low  as  96th  among 
the  100  counties  in  the  statea* 


*  See:  Personal  Income  Statistics  for  N.  C.  Counties,  1949-59,  Prepared  by 
the  Deparltment  of  Conservation  and  Development,  Division  of  Community 
P  1  anning . 
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Table  2-4 
EMPLOYMENT  CHARACTERISTICS  (BY  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE) 


Source  Of 
Emp  loymen t 

Rockingham 
No  . 

,  City 
% 

Rest  of 

No  . 

Plan. Area 

% 

R 

est  of 

No  . 

C  ounty 

7o 

Agriculture 

31 

1.4 

213 

3  .9 

730 

12.4 

Mining 

0 

0 

12 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Construction 

73 

3  .4 

265 

4.8 

248 

4.2 

Manufacture 

532 

3  , 

,068 

1 

,094 

Durable 

84 

4.0 

158 

2.9 

371 

6.3 

Non-Durab  le 

488 

20.5 

2  , 

,910 

53  .0 

723 

12  .3 

Trans.  &  Commun. 

150 

6.9 

265 

4.8 

1 

,306 

22  .3 

Wholesale 

77 

3  .5 

102 

1.8 

104 

1.8 

Retail 

512 

23.5 

626 

11.4 

810 

13  .8 

Personal  Service 

302 

13  .8 

423 

7  .7 

557 

9  .5 

Profess.  Service 

388 

17.8 

320 

5.8 

624 

10  .6 

Others 

114 

5  .2 

213 

3  .9 

396 

6.8 

Total  Employment      2,17' 


5,507 


5,869 


Source:  U.  S.  Population  Census,  unpublished  data, 


Table  2-5 
INCOME  AND  EDUCATION 


ieaverdam   The  Rest  of   Mineral  Springs    City  of     Marks  Creek 
Township    Plan.  Area       Township        Rockingham    Township 


No.  of  Years 

of  School 

Comp  le  ted        7.2 


7.6 


11.1 


Median  In- 
come Per 
Fami  1  v 


2  ,263 


3  ,763 


2  ,  562 


Source:  Unpublished  data,  U.  S.  Census. 
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4,  61i 


5,061 


On  the  contrary,  the  City  of  Rockingham,  at  a  respectable  growth  rate 
of  5.27„  annual  change,  grew  from  $983*    per  capita  in  1949  to  $1,492  per 
capita  in  1959,  although  it  still  falls  short  of  the  State's  urban  average 
of  $1,639  per  capita.   The  probable  explanations  are  that  either  the  City 
of  Rockingham  has  not  grown  and  prospered  as  fast  as  many  other  urban  centers 
within  the  state,  or  the  earning  power  for  the  rest  of  Richmond  County  has 
declined  sharply,  thus  dragging  the  whole  County  average  down.   It  is  likely 
caused  by  a  combination  of  both. 

In  1960,  the  nonwhite  population  within  the  City  was  1,509  or  27.4%  of 
the  total  population;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  two  township  planning  areas 
the  figure  was  3,124  or  19.4%  of  the  total.   Both  figures  are  lower  than 
those  of  the  county  which  stood  at  3  0%,.   At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  non- 
whites  numbered  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  population.   Since  there  have 
been  no  recorded  irregularities  in  their  rate  of  natural  increase,  one  may 
conclude  that  heavier  than  us ua 1  emigration  has  been  taking  place  for  the 
nonwhltes  throughout  the  years,  as  has  been  the  trend  for  most  areas  of  the 
South. 

Within  the  city  limits,  most  of  the  nonwhites  reside  within  the  follow- 
ing two  neighborhoods:  the  eastern  part  of  the  City  in  Planning  District  3 
between  Washington  Street  and  Falling  Creek,  and  a  small  area  northwest  of 
the  town  square  near  Green  Street. 

The  earning  power  of  the  nonwhite  population  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  rest  of  the  population.   The  median  incomes  for  those  living  within  the 
City  and  the  rest  of  the  planning  area  are  $2,179  and  $1,535,  respectively, 
or  47.1%  and  40.8%,  of  the  median  incomes  of  the  total  population.   Those 
nonwhites  who  live  within  the  City  earn  an  average  of  42%  more  than  those 
who  live  in  the  rest  of  the  planning  area.   As  noted  by  others,  not  only  is 
their  level  of  income  low,  the  rate  of  its  increase  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  even  lower.   Between  1949  and  1959,  the  earning  power  of  the 
white  person  in  Richmond  County  increased  25.87o  (vs  5  2.47,,  for  the  State) 
whereas  the  nonwhite  during  the  similar  period  gained  only  19.17o  (vs.  33.7% 
for  the  State).   It  is  also  observed  that  their  median  years  of  schooling 
completed  are  accordingly  low.   For  those  living  in  the  City  the  figure  is 
7.6  years  and  for  the  rest  of  the  planning  area  the  figure  is  6.3.   Again, 
there  is  a  positive  correlation  between  income  and  education. 


Adjusted  1959  dollars 
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Table  2-6 
RETAIL  SALES,  RELATIVE  TO  TOTAL  PERSONAL  INCOME  OF  RESIDENTS  -  1958 


Rock  i  nghara 


Richmond  County 


1959  Total  Personal  Income  (000) 

1958  Total  Retail  Sales  (000) 

-  Retail  Sales  as  %    of  Income 

Expected  Sales  if  State  R.S. /Income 
Ratio"  is  applied  to  Area  Income 

Difference  Actual  From  Expected 

■N .  C .  Ratio  =  .6728 

Expected  Sales  if  U.S.  R.S. /Income 
Ratio'"  is  applied  to  Area  Income 

Difference  Actual  From  Expected 


$  8,224 
19 , 165 
(  13  3 .0%) 

5,533 
+  13  ,632 

4,940 
+14,225 


$44,322 
34,443 
(77.7%) 

29  ,820 
+  4,623 
(55.9%) 

26,624 
+  7,819 


*  U.  S.  Ratio  =  .6007 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Business.  Department  of  Commerce 


Table  2-7 
COMPARISON  OF  RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME  -  ROCKINGHAM  &  OTHER  N.  C.  COMMUNITIES 


Retail  Sales  Volume 


C  oraraun  i  t  y 


1954   %  Change    1958   %  Change    1960 


Canton  -  Haywood  County 
( Popu  lation  5,068) 

Smithfield  -  Johnston  County 
( Popu lation  6,117) 

Southern  Pines  -  Moore  County 
( Popu lation  5,198) 

Morehead  City  -  Carteret  County 
( Populat  ion  5,583) 


$8,774   ^3  1.7    $11,551 


13  ,  795  -  2.4 
6,  820  -^  8.3 
9 , 145   -20.0 


14,  129 

7  ,385 

10,970 


Rockingham  -  Richmond  County 
( Popu lation  5,512) 


$  15,680 


$  19  ,  165  -T25.2  $24,000 


Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Business,  Department  of  Commerce 


Rockingham  remains  indisputably  the  retail  center  of  its  region.   Com- 
mercially, it  continues  to  dominate  the  rest  of  Richmond  County  and  parts  of 
the  adjacent  counties  as  well    Table  2-6  illustrates  this  fact  by  comparing 
the  total  retail  sales  figure  with  the  total  personal  income  within  the  same 
area.   The  total  sales  figure  for  the  City  of  Rockingham  far  exceeds  the  in- 
come of  its  residents,  which  means  that  people,  or  consumer  units,  come  from 
beyond  the  city  limits  to  dispose  of  their  income  within  the  City.   If  the 
City  residents  possess  the  same  spending  habits  as  evidenced  in  the  rest  of 
the  state,  only  $5,533,000  would  have  been  spent  instead  of  the  $19,165,000 
recorded  in  1958*.   A  'surplus'  consumption  of  thirteen  million  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise  was  accounted  for  by  the  regional  market.   The  retail 
sales  figure  of  Richmond  County  relative  to  the  personal  income  of  its  res- 
idence was  77.7%  as  compared  to  the  state-wide  figure  of  55.97o.   One  may 
conclude  that  either  the  county  residents  were  very  liberal  in  their  spending 
habits,  an  unlikely  proposition,  or  the  residents  from  other  counties  have 
been  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  shopping  within  Richmond  County  (which 
means  Rockingham  largely).   The  latter  explanation  may  well  be  the  case. 

The  retail  sales  trend  within  the  City  during  the  recent  past  is  an 
encouraging  one  and  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  is  bright.**  Table 
2-7  provides  a  comparison  between  Rockingham  and  several  other  North  Carolina 
communities  of  comparable  size.   It  shows  that  Rockingham  compares  favorably 
with  any  of  them  and  the  latest  trend  (1958-62)  is  especially  encouraging. 
It  is  to  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Buying  Power  Index***  for  the 
county  (0.0170  in  1961)  at  large  has  been  gradually  dropping  while  that  of 
the  City  (0.0053  in  1961)  has  been  no  more  than  holding  constant.   The  im- 
plication is  that  unless  there  are  more  people  with  larger  amounts  of  dis- 
posable income  and  who  are  more  inclined  to  consume,  the  region' s  retail 
sales  potential  will  eventually  decline. 


The  lat 

Pr ovid  i 
altered 

Buy  i  ng 
i  ncome 
It  is  a 
appropr 
that  of 
campaig 


est  year  data  are  available. 

ng  no  major  event  would  occur  so  that  the  current  trend  may  be 

Power  Index  translates  the  three  basic  factors  of  population, 
and  retail  sales  into  a  single  measurement  of  market  strength, 
n  over-all  index  used  in  setting  sales  quotas  and  advertising 
iations.   Cities  and  counties  with  an  index  figure  higher  than 

the  region  are  likely  to  be  the  ones  chosen  for  promotional 
ns  and  retail  store  locations. 
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Other  observations  of  major  local  economic  trends  are  as  follows.* 
Manufacturing  in  terms  of  payroll,  value  added  and  capital  expenditures 
have  all  declined  since  the  mid-fifties,  while  the  state  as  a  whole  has 
gained  during  the  same  period  as  has  the  nation.   For  an  industry-based 
economy,  these  are  alarming  trends.   The  textile  industry,  as  the  backbone 
of  the  local  manufacturing  activity,  which  accounts  for  more  than  3  57„  of 
the  total  employment  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  payroll,**  does  not 
offer  bright  prospects  for  expansion  in  employment  or  payroll  in  the  imme- 
diate future.   The  highly  undiversified  industrial  base  in  the  Planning 
Area  merits  serious  consideration  from  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
area's  industrial  future.   The  gains  in  retail  sales,  wholesale  sales,  and 
service  trade,  since  the  mid-fifties  are  more  than  offset  by  the  decline  of 
manufacturing.   At  present,  the  total  payroll  and  employment   of  those 
sectors  which  have  gained  do  not  amount  to  half  of  that  of  manufacturing. 

It  is  assumed,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  that  the  above  men- 
tioned trends  would  continue  to  hold  true  for  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years. 
But  to  project  the  various  current  trends  much  beyond  that  date  would  lead 
to  nebulous  or  even  conflicting  conclusions:   For  instance,  one  surely  does 
not  expect  that  in  the  long  run,  local  service  trades  and  retail  and  whole- 
sale sales  will  continue  to  rise  in  the  face  of  steady  industrial  decline. 
The  sweeping  momentum  of  trends  themselves,  however,  would  render  the  margin 
of  error  in  short-term  forecasting  a  relatively  small  one.   It  is  on  that 
basis  that  the  current  trends  retain  their  validity  in  making  projections. 
The  projections  thus  obtained  will  be  used  to  calculate  the  requirements  in 
various  types  of  future  land  use. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  turning  point  has  been  reached  for  Rockingham. 
There  has  been  very  little  growth  in  a  real  sense  during  the  last  decade. 
As  communities  either  expand  or  contract,  develop  or  decline,  Rockingham 
seems  to  be  in  the  midst  of  an  uneasy  balance,  which  renders  any  forecasting 
of  future  requirements  based  on  recent  trends  a  difficult  task.   There  is 
much  truth  in  the  saying:  employment  opportunity  means  growth,  a  saying 
which,  for  Rockingham,  means  that  the  future  of  this  coinmunity  depends  more 
on  creating  employment  opportunities  than  relying  upon  past  trends. 


Data  interpreted  from:  "Statistical  Profile:  Roc k ingham-Ham  1  e t  Redevel- 
opment Area"  Prepared  by  Area  Redevelopment  Association. 

Bulletin  of  Employment  Security  Commission,  Richmond  County,  as  reported 
in  Richmond  County  Journal,  October  22,  1963. 
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CHAPTER  3. 
LAND  USE  ANALYSIS 


Before  a  blueprint  for  guiding  community  growth  can  be  drawn  up,  it  is 
important  that  the  component  parts  —  the  various  types  of  land-uses,  should 
be  examined  in  some  detail.   This  lends  reality  and  validity  to  the  subse- 
quent plan.  In  this  chapter  the  following  aspects  of  land-use  will  be  looked 
into:  its  proper  classification,  its  total  amount  in  acres,  its  general 
pattern  of  distribution,  and,  if  applicable,  its  particular  parking  needs 
and  other  planning  problems.   For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  the  following 
types  of  land-use  are  recognized  and  will  be  individually  analyzed. 

-  Residential 

-  C ommer  c  i a  1 

-  Professional  Services 

-  Who  1  e  s  a  1 e 

-  Industrial 

-  Social  and  Cultural 

-  Transportation 

-  Va  cant 


RESIDENTIAL :  Over  half  of  all  the  developed  land  within  the  City  is  used 
for  residential  purposes,  while  in  the  three  outlying  planning  districts, 
the  relative  proportion  for  such  usage  is  slightly  less  at  49.6?„.  If  all 
the  land  area  within  the  corporate  limits  is  taken  into  account,  then  the 
residential  land  is  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  acreage,  or  26.5?,,.  Within 
each  planning  district,  with  the  exception  of  Planning  District  6  (the 
Central  Business  District)  various  types  of  residential  land  use  predomi- 
nate, with  the  exception  of  streets,  railroads,  and  utility  right-of-ways. 

The  housing  density  has  been  measured  in  terms  of  the  number  of  dwelling 
units  (d.u.)  per  acre.   In  Planning  Districts  3,  5,  and  6,  and  in  the  in- 
dustrial neighborhood  of  East  Rockingham,  the  housing  density  is  distinctly 
higher  than  in  the  more  recently  incorporated  areas  and  the  outlying  areas. 

The  low  over-all  housing  density  of  Planning  District  1  is  misleading 
as  several  sizable   vacant  tracts  were  classified  as  residential  in  this 
study.   Planning  District  2  has  the  largest  number  of  dwelling  units  but 
possesses  the  lowest  density  among  all  the  districts  within  the  City,  where- 
as Planning  District  3,  with  approximately  the  same  number  of  dwelling  units, 
has  one  of  the  highest  densities  within  the  whole  planning  area. 

A  comparison  between  the  two  illustrates  the  following  facts.  The  newer 

suburbs  tends  to  have  much  lower  density  (2.46  d.u. /acre  for  Planning  District 

2)than  the  more  established,  older  neighborhoods  (4.46  d.u. /acre  for  Planning 

District  3).   The  newer  residential  developments  have  lots  which  are  nearly 

twice  (1.75  times)  as  large  as  the  older  ones. 
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The  nonwhite  sector  of  the  population,  most  of  whom  live  in  Planning 
District  3,  endures  highly  congested  living  conditions  as  evidenced  by  the 
presence  of  very  small  lots  on  which  houses  are  located.   Planning  District 
4  is  'par'  for  the  City  in  having  the  same  housing  density  as  the  rest  of 
the  City.   Planning  District  5,  located  just  beyond  the  Central  Business 
District  and  not  being  a  'new'  neighborhood,  contains  relatively  few  housing 
units,  but  its  density  (4.2  d.u. /acres)  is  high. 

The  household  size  is  the  average  number  of  persons  per  household.  While 
there  is  no  breakdown  of  household  size  for  each  individual  district  within 
the  City,  there  are  evidences  that  the  newly  incorporated  area  tends  to  have 
families  of  larger  size  than  the  rest  of  the  City.   The  City  of  Rockingham 
has  the  lowest  average  household  size  in  the  whole  planning  area  --  3.3 
persons  per  household.   For  the  nonwhite  sector  of  the  population,  the  figure 
is  slightly  higher  at  3.5.   Following  is  a  chart*  which  compares  the  house- 
hold size  of  various  parts  of  the  planning  area  with  that  of  the  State. 

PLACE  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE 

City  of  Rockingham  (P.D.  1  through  6) 3.3 

East  Rockingham  (P.D.I.) 3.6 

Rest  of  Rockingham  Township  (P.D. II, III) 3.8 

Composite  Planning  Area 3.5 

N.  C.  Urban 3.4 

N.  C.  Rural 3,9 

P.  D.  -  Planning  District 

Detached,  s ing  1  e- f ami ly  type  dwelling  units  account  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  all  dwelling  units  in  the  planning  area.   It  seems  that  the  multi- 
family  or  apartment  type  of  housing  construction  was  never  much  in  demand 
locally.   Even  the  'company  housing'  built  for  the  mill  workers  in  the  past 
was  invariably  of  free  standing,  one-family  variety. 

During  the  summer  of  1963,  a  total  of  1,677  housing  structures  was 
counted  inside  the  City,  in  the  course  of  a  land  use  and  housing  survey.  Of 
that  number,  1,593  or  95.17.  were  single  family  units,  including  26  trailers. 
There  is  a  total  of  only  84  two-family  and  multi-family  structures,  which 
house  a  total  of  207  families.   The  multi-family  housing  is  distributed 
mainly  among  the  following  three  areas  within  the  corporate  limits;  (1)  around 
the  fringes  of  Central  Business  Area  in  Planning  Districts  1,  3,  and  6; 
(2)  near  the  western  end  of  Anne  Street  in  Planning  Districts  2  and  3; 


iased  on  figures  provided  by  U.  S.  Census,   1960, 
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(3)  near  the  center  of  Planning  District  3,  a  predominantly  nonwhite  neigh- 
borhood.  There  are  no  mu  1 1 i -f ami ly  housing  units  in  Planning  District  4 
and  only  two  in  Planning  District  5.   Small  trailer  parks  are  located  in 
the  following  areas:  (1)  southeast  of  U.  S.  Highway  #74  in  Planning  District 
4  on  Pickett  Street,  (2)  north  of  U.  S.  Route  #1  near  Midway  Road  in  Plan- 
ning District  5;  (3)  in  East  Rockingham,  on  Airport  Road  near  South  Church 
Street. 

A  housing  census  conducted  in  1960*  reveals  the  following  bit  of  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  age  of  dwelling  structures  in  Rockingham: 


Period 

1955-60 

1950-54 

1940-49 

1939  &  Earlier 


No .  of  Dwe  1  lings 
Bui  It 

272 

321 

348 

849 


%  of  1960 
Total 

15.2% 

18.0% 

1 9  .  47, 

47.4% 


10  0.0% 


It  is  not  feasible  to  break  down  the  available  statistics  to  the  plan- 
ning district  level;  it  can  be  seen,  however,  that  the  City  as  a  whole  has 
built  fewer  residences  of  all  types  in  recent  years.   The  five-year  period 
between  1950-1954  represents  the  height  of  local  home  building  activity. 
Close  to  one-half  of  all  City  dwellings  are  twenty  years  or  more  in  age. 
While  a  large  number  of  these  old  homes  are  in  excellent  condition,  a  great 
many  others  are  in  need  of  upkeep  and  renovation  in  order  to  combat  physical 
deterioration  and  obsolescence. 

Map  #4  illustrates  the  distribution  of  various  degrees  of  residential 
blight  throughout  the  City  and  the  immediate  outlying  area.   The  worst 
blight  occurs  near  the  fringe  of  the  Central  Business  District  and  Planning 
District  1  —  the  area  currently  included  in  the  West  Side  Urban  Renewal 
Project.   Somewhat  less  intensive  but  considerably  more  extensive  is  the 
state  of  general  dilapidation  existing  in  large  parts  of  Planning  District 
3  which  is  inhabited  mostly  by  the  nonwhites.   Beyond  the  corporate  limits, 
the  residential  blocks  close  to  the  mills  show  various  degrees  of  blight  — 
locales  such  as  Roberdel,  Pee  Dee  Village  and  Midway.   East  Rockingham's 
housing  conditions  can  best  be  described  as  'graying'.   As  a  whole,  they  are 
substandard  although  the  term  'industrial  slum'   is  still  a  bit  too  strong 
to  use  in  describing  this  neighborhood. 


U.  S.  Census  of  Housing,  1960, 
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Table  3-1  evaluates  the  conditions  of  housing  in  all  nine  planning  dis- 
tricts —  six  within  the  city  limits  and  three  in  the  outlying  area.* 


Table  3-1 
HOUSING  CONDITION 


Planning  District 


Minor     Major     Dilapi- 
Standard    Repair    Repair    dation 


Total 


107 
572 


20 
0 


56 

1 


249 
611 


96.  1 

247  .  1 


329 
113 


79 
0 


579 
121 


138.3 
40.  1 


6  ( CBD  ) 


54 
3  1 


17 
5 


74 
43 


17.7 
7  .4 


CITY  TOTAL 


1  ,206 


90 


1,677 


546.7 


I  (E.  Rockingham)        752 

II  (W.  Rockingham)        241 

III  327 


755 

102 

4 

1,613 

370.1 

3  13 

79 

15 

648 

307  .9 

23 

78 

23 

640 

259  .0 

GRAND  TOTAL 


2  ,526 


1  ,36f 


363 


132 


4,57f 


1  ,483  .7 


Source:  Division  of  Community  Planning  Survey,  Summer  -  1963. 

In  the  previous  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  that  local  migration  move- 
ment has  been  toward  the  city  as  a  whole,  but  largely  toward  the  recently 
incorporated  suburbs  and  the  area  immediately  beyond.   The  housing  vacancy 
rates  throughout  the  planning  area  confirm  such  an  observation.   Within  the 
city,   the  vacancy  rate  is  the  lowest  at  6.5%,  or  117  dwelling  units,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  available  for  rent.   This  rate  is  lower  than  both  the 
state's  (8.9%)  and  the  county's  (9.9%). 

Although  the  two-township  area  shows  high  vacancy  rates  —  8.8%  and 
7.8%  respectively  for  Rockingham  and  Wolf  Pit  Townships,  in  Planning  District 
II  and  III,  there  are  very  few  vacant  residential  structures.   There  is  a 
high  vacancy  rate  in  Planning  District  I    (East  Rockingham)  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  shutting  down  of  some  industrial  plants 
during  the  last  decade. 


Information  based  on  survey  conducted  by  the  staff  of  Division  of  Commu- 
nity Planning,  N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development. 
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Census  statistics  also  reveal  an  unexpected,  but  welcomed,  pattern  in 
local  home  ownership.   F o E  the  urban  area,  on  a  state  wide  basis,  the  rent- 
ers outnumber  the  owners  by  a  margin  of  nearly  two  to  one  —  65. 7/.  vs.  34.5%. 
Locally  the  composition  is  reversed.   Within  the  City  of  Rockingham,  only 
641  families  or  37.07.  of  all  families  rent,  whereas  63.0%  claim  ownership 
to  their  homes. 

East  Rockingham,  a  low  income,  industrial  suburb,  where  a  reverse  in 
home  ownership  pattern  might  be  expected,  shows  an  even  more  favorable  home 
ownership  ratio.   Nearly  three  families  out  of  four  (71.6%)  own  their  homes 
with  only  28.4%  of  the  local  families  as  renters.   The  fact  that  during  the 
last  decade  the  mills  sold  off  the  'company  housing'  to  individual  families, 
at  low  cost,  helps  explain  the  high  home  ownership  of  that  particular  neigh- 
borhood . 

Within  the  corporate  limits,  where  there  is  but  little  industrial  hous- 
ing, private  ownership  of  homes  seems  to  be  a  local  trend  and  tradition.  For 
the  nonwhite  families  of  the  city,  the  ratio  between  renters  and  owners  of 
homes  is  almost  even  --  213  families  rent  and  212  families  own  their  homes. 

Home  ownership  is  often  regarded  as  an  important  tool  in  the  prevention 
of  residential  blight.   This  desired  goal,  though  largely  achieved  locally, 
has  somehow  failed  to  improve  several  graying  areas  of  the  community.  East 
Rockingham   for  instance.   It  offers  only  a  partial  solution  at  best.   Maybe 
the  neighborhood  would  have  been  much  worse  without  such  a  high  percentage 
of  home  ownership.   In  any  event,  other  supplementary  means  must  be  explore 
in  order  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  decaying  neighborhoods. 

COMMERCIAL :  All  uses  of  land  that  involve  the  sale  of  goods  (other  than  in 
bulk  form)  and  the  rendering  of  services  (with  the  exception  of  the  profes- 
sional type)  to  the  general  public  are  included  in  this  category  of  land- 
use.   The  sub-types  covered  in  this  report  are  illustrated  in  the  following 

d  iagr am : 

PRIMARY   Low  bulk,  high  variety  types  of  goods,  se- 
lective shopping  and  pedestrian  oriented, 

^„„,-,,  located  largely  in  the  CBD  area. 

Kb  1 A  1 L 


COMMERCIAL 


SECONDARY   Larger  bulk  in  commodity  size,  automobile 

oriented,  tending  to  locate  near  the  fringe 
of  the  CBD  or  along  major  highways. 

CONSUMER  SERVICE  &  CONVENIENCE  TRADE 


Cater  to  the  indispensable  daily  needs  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, whether  in  downtown  or  the  residential  areas.  Neigh- 
borhood stores  belong  to  this  category. 

JUSTNESS  SERVICE   Cater  to  the  ma  in t a inance ,  repair,  installa- 


tion or  construction  of  all  business  or  commercial  types  of 
uses.  May  be  located  in  either  downtown  or  along  major  hi^- 
ways,  depending  upon  their  space  requirements. 
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The  specific  uses  for  the  above  listed  sub-types  are  given  below: 

PRIMARY  RETAIL:   Department  stores,  general  merchandise  and  dry  goods  stores, 
specialty  shops  retailing  shoes,  dresses,  furs,  jewelry,  gifts,  books  and 
stationery,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

SECONDARY  RETAIL:   Furniture  stores,  automobile  salesrooms,  car  rental 
places,  farm  equipment  outlets,  garages,  hardware  rental  establishments, 
greenhouses  and  tree  nurseries,  etc. 

CONSUMER  SERVICE  &  CONVENIENCE  TRADE:    Restaurants  and  cafes,   eating  an^^ 
drinking  places  in  general,  hotels  and  motels,  drug  stores,  grocery  stores, 
supermarkets,  barber  shops  and  beauty  salons,  laundromats,  dry  cleaners, 
health  studios,  bowling  alleys,  poolrooms,  movie  theaters,  and  other  enter- 
tainment places,  commercial  clubs,  amusement  parks,  newspaper  offices,  radio 
and  T.  V.  broadcasting  studios,  etc. 

BUSINESS  SERVICE:  Repair  and  service  shops  for  various  types  of  business, 
such  as  automobile,  bicycle,  radio  and  T.  V.,  etc.,  office  equipment  main- 
tenance centers,  blue  printers,  film  developers  and  others. 


PLANNING 
DISTRICTS 


RETAIL         CONSUMER  SERVICE 
PRIMARY  &  AND  BUSINESS 

SECONDARY       CONVENIENCE  TRADE       SERVICE 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

CBD 


(Acres  ) 

1  .  1 

2  .  1 

3  .9 
10.3 

8  .6 
12.9 


(Acres  ) 

0.2 
0.6 

4.1 
2.7 
8.6 

2  .5 


(Acres  ) 
1  .3 


0.  1 
0.2 
0.2 


CITY  TOTAL 


38.9 


18.  7 


I 

II 

III 


10.7 
4.  1 
6.3 


9  .8 

15.1 

2.9 


0.6 

1  .5 

2  .  1 


OUTL. 

AREA  TOTAL 

21  , 

,  2 

13  .8 

4.2 

PLAN  . 

AREA  TOTAL 

60, 

.  1 

32.5 

6.0 

As  can  be  readily  seen,  the  City  of  Rockingham  accounts  for  more  than 
half  (687„)  of  all  the  land  for  Retail  use;  while  the  CBD,  its  cramped  and 
antiquated  commercial  quarters  notwithstanding,  remains  the  leader  among  all 
other  planning  districts  with  12.9  acres  of  Retail  land.   The  Secondary  Re- 
tail type,  due  to  its  vehicular-oriented  nature,  tends  to  have  larger  acreage 
per  establishment  in  order  to  accommodate  parking  needs.   These  uses  are 
largely  found  along  the  major  thoroughfares  and  highways  such  as       U.  S. 
Route  1,  Route  74,   'Five-points',  Front  Street  or  5th  Avenue,  and  Airport 


Road.   Planning  districts  beyond  the  CBD  with  substantial  amountsof  Retail 
land,  such  as  Planning  Districts  4,  5,  I  and  III,  reflect  the  presence  of 
these  major  traffic  arteries. 

In  Consumer  Service-Convenience  trade  land  use,  the  City  still  leads 
the  surrounding  area  in  acreage,  but  with  a  smaller  margin  (58%  of  total). 
The  CBD  ranks  a  lowly  seventh  in  this  type  of  use.   Since  it  is  both  neigh- 
borhood and  h ighway- or i en t ed  ,  the  consumer  service  and  convenience  trade 
type  of  land  use  can  be  found  in  all  planning  districts,  the  acreage  of 
which  varies  according  to  both  the  local  residential  population  and  the 
amount  of  highway  traffic.   The  high  density,  nonwhite  Planning  District 
3  and  the  thoroughfare-converging  Planning  Districts  5  and  I  all  have  sub- 
stantial acreages  in  this  type  of  use.   The  suburban-oriented  commercial 
establishments  such  as  the  golf  driving  range  and  drive-in  movie  pad  the 
figure  for  Planning  District  II  to  a  high  15.1  acres,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  planning  area  total. 

There  are  few  Business  Service  establishments  within  the  planning  area 
and  this  is  reflected  in  their  total  amount  of  land  use  —  1.8  acres  within 
the  City  and  6.0  acres  in  all.  The  distribution  pattern  of  these  service 
establishments  as  shown  on  the  existing  land-use  map  indicate  that  they  are 
either  located  near  the  fringe  of  the  CBD  or  along  the  major  thoroughfares. 
Route  74  in  particular. 

All  told,  there  are  158  acres  of  commercial  land  within  the  nine  plan- 
ning districts.   This  represents  8.3%  of  the  total  developed  land  in  the 
planning  area.   This  percentage  is  more  than  twice  the  national  average  for 
communities  of  like  size  (3.14%  for  cities  with  populations  less  than 
50,000).   The  commer c  ial  dominance  of  the  planning  area,  therefore,  is  again 
given  proof  statistically  in  terms  of  land-use  acreage. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE:    Land  uses  of  this  type  differ  from  other  commercial 
uses  in  that  very  little  goods  or  merchandise  are  physically  involved.   The 
business  transacted  in  in  format  i  ona  1  in  nature.  The  exchange  and  storage  of 
information  characterizes  this  kind  of  uses,  which  may  be  further  expanded 
to  include  the  following  sub-types; 

Administrative :   Also  known  as  Public  and  Semi-public;  establishments 
of  this  type  perform  the  management  duties  in  the  conduct  of  governmental, 
semi-governmental  and  private  agencies.   Included  are  the  offices  of  Federal, 
State,  County  and  local  governments;  business  offices  of  utility  companies, 
telephone,  gas,  power  and  light,  etc.;  community  welfare  organizations  such 
as  Red  Cross,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc. 


Financial  Institutions:   Included  in  this  type  of  uses  are  the  estab- 
lishments of  financial  operation,  monetary  or  credit  transaction,  and  safe- 
deposits  of  high  value  objects,  such  as:  banks,  savings  and  loan  institutions 
insurance  companies,  etc. 

Professional  Offices:    'White  collar'  professionals  performing  advisory 
services  for  their  clientele  characterize  this  type  of  land  use.   Establish- 
ments include  the  offices  of  accountants,  advertising  agents,  architects, 
designers,  lawyers,  real  estate  agents,  stock  brokers,  and  consultants  in 
general  . 


PLANNING  DISTRICTS 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
CBD 


CITY  TOTAL 


I 

II 

III 


OUTLYING  TOTAL 


AREA  TOTAL 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 
( Acr  e  s  ) 


0.2 


I.l 

6.3 


7  .6 


1  .3 
1.9 


3  .2 


10.8 


With  little  demand  for  bulk  storage  and  a  special  emphasis  on  face-to- 
face  contact,  the  Professional  Service  land  uses  occupy  less  space  per  es- 
tablishment, in  general,  than  all  others  and  tend  to  be  centrally  located. 
Less  than  one  percent  of  the  developed  land  is  so  used  in  the  planning  area 
but  the  largest  acreages  are  located  in  the  CBD.   At  6.3  acres  or  83%  of  the 
city's  total,  it  ranks  first  among  all  planning  districts.   A  small  amount 
of  the  Professional  Service  uses  are  located  in  Planning  District  5,  mainly 
along  U.  S.  Route  1,  and,  also,  in  East  Rockingham.   In  the  predominantly 
residential  neighborhoods  of  Planning  Districts  2,  3,  and  4,  no  such  land 
uses  are  reported.   It  is  to  be  pointed  out,  however,  home  occupations  con- 
nected with  the  above  listed  uses  are  not  classified  as  Professional 
Services  in  this  report. 

WHOLESALE :   Land-uses  that  involve  the  distribution  of  goods  or  merchandise 
in  bulk  form  and  the  storage  of  industrial  and  agricultural  products  are 
classified  as  Wholesale.   The  first  type  includes  outlets  for  all  kinds  of 
foods,  beverages,  dry  goods,  drugs  and  others.   The  latter  category  includes 
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all  places  that  assemble,  pack  and  market  large  quantities  of  agricultural 
products  such  as  tobacco  warehouses,  grain  elevators,  cotton  gins,  and 
industrial  storage  in  general. 


PLANNING  DISTRICTS 
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2 
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0.2 


1  .  1 
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I 

II 
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3  .2 
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OUTLYING  TOTAL 


4.7 


PLAN.  AREA  TOTAL 


Although  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades  usually  tend  to  develop  to- 
gether in  a  hand-in-hand  fashion,  the  strong  local  retail  potential,  how- 
ever, is  not  duly  reflected  by  its  counterpart.   This  may  be  partially  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  other,  much  larger,  retail  and  wholesale  centers 
are  located  nearby,  such  as  Charlotte  and  Fay e 1 1 e vi  1  1  e  .   The  lack  of  agri- 
cultural activities  with  the  planning  area  also  accounts  for  the  relative 
impotence  of  the  local  wholesale  trade.   Of  a  mere  6.9  acres,  a  third  or 
2.2  acres  are  located  within  the  City.   Planning  District  I,  which  includes 
all  of  East  Rockingham,  has  the  largest  acreage  -  3.2  acres.   A  glance  at 
the  existing  land-use  map  shows  that  all  of  the  wholesale  uses  of  land  are 
located  along  major  transportation  channels  --  railroad  lines,  highways  or 
both  . 

INDUSTRIAL:   Establishments  that  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  creating  goods 

or  products  by  the  processes  of  extraction  or  fabrication  are  classified 

under  this  category  of  land  use.   They  may  be  further  divided  into  the 
following  two  sub-types: 

Manu  f ac tur  ing  :  Included  are  all  mechanical  or  chemical  processes  where- 
by raw  materials  are  transformed  into  useable  products  for  other  industrial 
or  commercial  purposes.   According  to  the  lasting  nature  of  the  final  prod- 
ucts, the  manufacturing  process  may  be  regarded  either  as  durable  or  non- 
durable.  Those  products  which  are  classified  as  durable  are:  lumber  and 
wood  products;  furnitures  and  fixtures;  stone,  clay  and  glass  products; 
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machinery  and  metal  products;  transportation  equipment  such  as  vehicles, 
boats,  railroad  rolling  stocks;  and  others.   The  non-durable  ones  are:  food 
and  tobacco  products,  textiles,  apparel  and  finished  fabrics,  paper,  organic 
chemical  products  (soap,  detergents,  plastics,  drugs,  etc.),  leather  goods, 
and  others. 

Manufacturing  Service:   Uses  of  land  which  provide  construction,  in- 
stallation, maintenance  and  repair  services  to  industries  or  the  general 
public  are  classified  under  this  category.   Included  are  the  following: 
contractors  for  various  components  of  construction  :  earth  moving,  building 
materials,  electrical,  plumbing,  heating  equipment,  etc.;  utility  plants 
such  as  water  treatment,  sewage  disposal,  town  dump,  etc.;  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  plants  (laundromat  not  included);   cold  storage  ;  junk  yard;   sheet 
metal  shops,  welding  shops,  etc. 
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It  is  immediately  apparent,  whether  by  the  existing  land  use  map  or  by 
the  statistics,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  industrial  land  uses  are  lo- 
cated beyond  the  city  limits.   For  both  Manufacturing  and  Service  uses,  107 
out  of  126  industrial  acres  are  distributed  in  large  clusters  in  the  three 
outlying  planning  districts,  among  which  Planning  District  I  or  East  Rock- 
ingham accounts  for  almost  70%  of  the  outlying  total. 

The  manufacturing  land-uses  are  located  mainly  along  the  two  water 
courses, Hitchcock  and  the  south  prong  of  Falling  Creek,  and  are  served  by 
railroad  spurs.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  none  of  the  larger  clusters 
(i.e  major  industrial  plants)  of  such  uses  is  currently  served  by  major 
highways  or  thoroughfares  of  adequate  traffic  capacity  --  a  pronounced  de- 
ficiency for   modern  industrial  site  locational  requirements.* 


See  Chapter 
section. 
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of  this  report,  under  Industrial  Development  Potential 


The  observed  tendencies  in  Manufacturing  Service  land  use  distribution 
are  as  follows.   They  are  either  located  along  the  major  highways  or  thor- 
oughfares such  as  U.  S.  Route  1  and  74,  or  situated  close  to  the  manufac- 
turing sites.   The  latter  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  East  Rockingham  area. 
The  acreage  for  Manufacturing  Service  uses  in  a  given  planning  district 
seems  to  vary  proportionally  with  that  of  the  Manufacturing  uses.   Planning 
District  I  (East  Rockingham)  ranks  first  in  both  categories,  for  instance. 

The  worker  density  (number  of  workers  per  gross  acre  of  industrial 
land),  for  local  industrial  land  use  appears  to  be  too  high  by  modern  stand- 
ards.  In  Planning  District  I  (East  Rockingham)  the  five  major  industrial 
plants  employ  some  2,500  workers*  on  less  than  58  acres  of  industrial  land, 
which  yields  a  gross  worker  density  of  42  workers  per  acre.   A  post-war 
standard  set  for  a  North  Carolina  community  was  a  maximum  of  30  workers  per 
acre.-'*   More  recent  standards  set  the  density  at  between  10  and  20  workers 
per  acre.***   It  is  proposed  that  this  lower  figure  should  be  adopted  as  a 
standard  for  formulating  future  industrial  space  needs. 

SOCIAL  &  CULTURAL:   Establishments  that  fulfill  the  societal  functions  of 
bringing  up  the  young,  caring  for  the  old  and  infirm,  and  upholding  the 
cultural  heritage  of  the  community  belongs  to  this  category.   Also  included 
are  the  establishments  which  provide  for  the  needs  of  health,  recreation 
and  general  welfare.   Following  is  a  partial  list  of  such  types  of  land 
use:  all  educational  institutions  of  primary,  secondary,  college  or  voca- 
tional level,  libraries;  all  religious  institutions  and  their  related  uses; 
parks,  playgrounds  and  other  communal  recreational  facilities;  country  clubs, 
riding  ranches,  etc.;  all  medical  institutions,  public  or  private;  all  wel- 
fare institutions  such  as  county  homes,  mental  institutions,  orphanages, 
cemeteries,  etc. 

A  total  of  74.5  acres  of  land  within  the  city  are  tallied  under  social 
and  cultural  uses  while  an  additional  106  acres  are  so  classified  in  the 
three  outlying  planning  districts.   These  represent,  respectively,  7.1%  and 
5.6%  of  the  total  developed  land,  a  set  of  figures  that  falls  far  short  of 
the  average  nationwide  percentage  for  communities  of  like  size,  which  is 


'    Information  provided  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Smith  of  the  State  Employment  Security 
Commi  s  s  i  on ,  Richmond  County. 

■*   Standards  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Planning  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

"'■*  Standards  proposed  by  Washtenaw  County  Planning  Commission,  Michigan  , 
1962  . 
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about  1 5  .  07o .  *   This  gross  deficiency  of  over  50%  is  largely  taken  up  by  the 
lack  of  school  grounds,  neighborhood  tot-lots,  parks,  and  playgrounds.   The 
religious  sector  appears  to  be  adequate,  while  the  lack  of  such  cultural 
facilities  as  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  theatres,  etc.  does  not 
show  up  alarmingly  in  terms  of  land  use,  as  these  facilities  tend  to  occupy 
relatively  small  sites. 
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The  bulk  (6  0%  of  the  city  total)  of  the  social  and  cultural  uses  of 
land  are  found  in  Planning  District  2,  where  Rockingham  High  School  (15 
acres),  L.  J.  Bell  School  (13  acres),  and  East  Side  Cemetery  (17.3  acres) 
account  for  nearly  all  of  the  acreage.   Planning  District  3,  where  the  Leak 
Street  Schools  (2.5  acres)  and  the  Community  Center  (10  acres)  are  located, 
ranks  a  distant  second  among  all  city  districts.   Planning  District  4, 
though  a  developing  neighborhood,  has  only  0.8  acre  in  this  type  of  land 
use  and  ranks  last  in  the  whole  planning  area. 

TRANSPORTATION :   Land  areas  reserved  for  the  flow  of  all  modes  of  traffic, 
for  the  utility  lines,  and  for  terminal  facilities  are  classified  under 
this  type  of  land  use.   Included  are  the  following:  street  and  railroad 
rights-of-way,  easements  for  electric  power,  natural  gas,  water,  sewerage 
and  other  utility  lines;  railroad  passenger  and  freight  terminals,  bus 
depots,  taxi  stands,  transformer  yards,  sub-stations  and  others. 

About  one-third  of  the  city's  developed  land  goes  into  transportation 
uses.   Streets  and  alleyways  account  for  the  bulk  of  this  acreage.   The 
convergence  of  many  major  roads  along  with  the  presence  of  shorter  blocks 
that  typify  the  older  sections  of  town,  give  the  central  business  district 
a  much  larger  percentage  in  this  type  of  use  --  almost  half  (48.1%)  of  all 


Land  Uses  in  American  Cities  ,  Harland  Bartholomew, 
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the  utilized  land.   A  network  of  several  wide,  major  arterials  in  both 
Planning  Districts  A  and  5  also  yield  larger  than  average  transportation 
land  acreage  for  those  areas. 
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The  convergence  of  several  streets  at  sharp  angles  not  only  results  in 
a  larger  than  optimum  amount  of  street  area  but  also  reduces  the  net  useable 
amount  of  block  area  due  to  setbacks  and  other  zoning  requirements,  not  to 
speak  of  the  accompanying  increase  of  potential  traffic  hazards.   Such 
intersections  are  present  in  Planning  District  5,  as  may  be  readily  seen 
on  the  existing  land-use  map.   Such  undesirable  street  layouts  should  be 
avoided  in  the  future. 

For  a  contemporary  residential  neighborhood  of  sound  planning,  between 
25%  to  30%  of  the  land  area  should  go  into  transportation  use  --  streets  and 
roadways.   Higher  residential  density  usually  demands  higher  percentages  for 
street  use,  while  the  more  sparsely-populated  neighborhoods  demand  accord- 
ing ly  less. 

VACANT  LAND:   Land  area  that  fits  any  of  the  following  descriptions  is 
classified  as  vacant  land:  lots  that  are  not  currently  utilized  for  any 
specific  purpose;  large  tracts  of  land  with  one  single  major  structure,  the 
use  of  which  does  not  extend  over  25%  of  the  total  area  of  the  premises 
(i.e.  a  residence  situated  on  a  15-acre  site  which  uses  not  more  than  two 
or  three  acres  for  residential,  gardening  or  other  purposes);  and  agricul- 
tural and  forested  lands  that  are  currently  inactive  or  not  utilized  for 
commercial,  recreational  or  other  specific  purposes. 

Roughly  one-half  of  the  total  incorporated  area  may  be  classified  as 
vacant.   The  three  recently  developed  neighborhoods,  Planning  Districts  2, 
4,  and  5  remain  largely  undeveloped.   The  16  acres  in  die  Central  Business 
District  is  rather  misleading  in  that  most  of  the  tracts  are  currently  used 
for  temporary  parking,  loading  or  other  uses. 
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As  a  whole,  Planning  Districts  1  and  3  have  little  developable  vacant 
land,  with  the  exception  of  the  sizeable  tract  in  Planning  District  1  bound- 
ed by  Fayetteville,  Covington,  and  Steele  Streets.-   Other  vacant  areas  are 
either  too  steep  or  swampy  to  be  developed.   (See  Map  #11  in  Chapter  5).  The 
steep  slopes  are  found  largely  along  the  banks  of  the  two  creeks,  Hitchcock 
in  particular.   A  few  vacant  tracts  in  Planning  District  3  are  located  along 
the  north  banks  of  Falling  Creek  where  the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil  is  not 
suited  for  development  other  than  recreation. 

In  Planning  Districts  2,  4,  and  5,  swampy  soil  conditions  and  steep 
terrain-'*  restrict  the  usability  of  the  currently  vacant  land.   Lack  of 
access  to  roads  and  utility  lines  further  narrows  the  potential  of  the  re- 
maining area.   The  criss-crossing  of  major  streets  at  odd  angles  in  Planning 
District  5,  if  eliminated,  would  render  the  existing  vacant  land  much  more 
useful  . 

For  the  three  outlying  districts,  the  amount  of  vacant  land  has  not 
been  surveyed  in  this  report.   As  may  be  readily  observed  from  the  existing 
land-use  map,  it  is  extensive  and  generally  in  larger  tracts.   Even  more 
than  in  the  close-in  planning  districts,  these  outlying  vacant  lands  are 
subject  to  road  and  utility  extension  policies  which  will  determine  their 
true  development  potentials. 


Locally  known  as  the  Covington  Property. 

Over  5%  grade,  industrial  or  commercial  developments  is  considered  un- 
suitable; over  12 7o  grade,  residential  development  is  sometimes  considered 
unsuitable. 
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CHAPTFP    A 

DEVELOPMENT  PLANS 


FIG. 4-1 
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FIG. 4-2 

SERVICE   TRADE   TREND  8  PROJECTION 
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FIG.    4-3 

POPULATION    TREND   S  PROJECTION 
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GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

In  these  changing  times,  communities  are  unlikely  to  remain  static. 
Population  increase  and  technological  advance,  coupled  with  the  effects  of 
socio-economic  forces  at  large,  render  cities  and  towns  in  a  constant  state 
of  flux.   Most  of  them  grow,  although  some  actually  decline.   It  is  in  the 
anticipation  of  growth  or  change  and  in  the  hope  of  facing  up  ably  to  this 
change  that  a  community  must  plan  ahead. 

It  is,  through  planning  that  private  growth  may,  hopefully,  be  stimu- 
lated, guided  and  coordinated.   It  is  through  planning  that  pub  1  i c  i n t er e s t  , 
often  unrepresented,  may  be  safeguarded.   It  is  through  planning  that  chaos, 
sprawl  and  wastage  may  be  systematically  reduced.   It  is  through  planning 
that  many  political  issues  may  be  resolved  rationally,  based  upon  facts  ..,,, 
rather  than  conjectures,  prejudices  or  whims. 

,   .  The  ref  or  e  ,  it  is.,  toward  these  ends  that  the  land  use  requirements  and 
their  patterns  are  estimated,  public  needs  are  studied  and  scheduled,  other 
important  community-wide  problems  are  identified  and  recommendations  are 
accordingly  made.   In  short,  the  general  goals  and  the  broad  objectives  of 
planning  are  none  other  than  to  provide  the  community  with  a  better  physical 
environ  for  its  citizens  to  live,  work  and  play  in, as  constitutionally 
guaranteed  under  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare  provisions. 

The  more  specific  goals  of  the  various  facets  of  planning  are  explained 
as  f o  1  lows  : 

-  Through  Land  Use  Planning,  we  aim  to  arrive  at  the  most    '  '' -  ' 
optimum  size  and  arrangement  of  differend  kinds  of  land     '■'' 
uses  for  a  given  population  size  under  a  given  set  of       ,:.  ' 
conditions.   The  resulting  plan  should  offer  a  maximum     '  ■:    • 
degree  of  flexibility  and  a  minimum  amount  of  internal      ■ 
conflicts. 

-  Through  Thoroughfare  Planning  ,  we  aim  to  achieve  a 
traffic  system  which  would  relieve  congestion  and  provide 
greater  ease  and  comfort  for  the  flow  of  people  and  goods, 
while  promoting  future  development  of  predetermined  areas 
in  and  around  a  community. 

-  Through  Community  Facilities  Planning,  we  aim  to  provide 
the  population,  present  and  future,  with  adequate  public 
and  semi-public  facilities,  through  appropriate  scheduling 
based  upon  an  evaluation  of  current  and  projected  needs, 
wants,  and  means. 
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-  Through  Resource  Potential  Planning,  we  aim  first  to  take  in- 
ventory of  regional  as  well  as  the  local  resources.   Than  to 
propose  and  evaluate  ways  and  means  to  convert  these  resources 
into  future  community  gains.   This  type  of  planning  is  neces- 
sarily long  range  in  nature  and,  not  infrequently,  tends  to 
deviate  from  past  local  trends. 

LAND-USE  PLAN 

In  the  land  use  plan,  the  city  is  divided  into  several   functional  areas 
These  areas  are  so  located  with  respect  to  each  other  that  potential  con- 
flicts among  them  can  be  reduced.   Graphically  it  represents  a  desired  pat- 
tern of  future  community  growth  while  content-wise,  it  provides  a  more 
rational  basis  for:  updating  the  community  facilities  plan,  formulating  a 
comprehensive  renewal  program,  and  amending  the  existing  zoning  ordinance  — 
as  such  become  necessary.   The  plan  is  a  logical  next  step  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  land-use  analysis  presented  in  earlier  sections.   Based  on  the 
observed  local  trends,  while  taking  into  consideration  the  pervasive  in- 
fluence of  the  region,  how  much  of  wha  t  kind  of  land  use  is  derived  in  this 
plan. 

GENERAL  METHODS:   The  following  rules  were  used  in  deriving  future  space 
requirements  for  various  types  of  land  uses: 

-  Additional  residential  land  acreage  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  projected  population  increase  and  the  extent  of  the 
current  housing  blight. 

-  Total  retail  space  need  is  directly  proportional  to  the  pro- 
jected retail  sales  volume. 

-  Total  service  trade  space  need  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  projected  service  trade  volume. 

-  Total  professional  service  need  is  proportional  to  the  pro- 
jected number  of  the  future  service  employment,  which  in 
turn,  is  based  on  its  current  percentage-'  of  the  total 
population. 

-  Potential  industrial  site  locations  are  determined  by 
specified  site  requirements  and  locational  standards. 

-  The  need  for  additional  community  facilities  is  directly 
related  to  future  population  growth  and  existing  inade- 
quacies.  The  selection  of  a  particular  site  is  determined 
by  site  and  locational  standards. 


Based  on  current  (1963)  trends 
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RESIDENTIAL  SPACE  REQUIREMENTS:   The  total  number  of  new  dwelling  units 
needed  by  1980  is  the  sum  total  of  the  number  of  the  units  necessitated  by 
the  estimated  population  growth  and  the  number  of  units  replacing  the  antic- 
ipated loss  of  all  types  within  the  same  period.   In  order  to  ensure  further 
flexibility  in  estimation,  a  safety  factor  is  introduced  in  the  form  of 
vacancy  rate.   The  resulting  net  total  is  then  converted  into  residential 
acreages  through  a  set  of  predetermined  housing  densities  . 

In  the  course  of  deriving  a  more  realistic  estimate,  several  working 
assumptions  were  introduced.   These  assumptions  are  listed  below: 

-  The  projected  population  growth  in  Rockingham  Township  would 
largely  take  place  within  the  nine  planning  districts. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  increase  would  be  so  allocated. 

-  The  recent  population  decline  in  Wolf  Pit  Township  is  as- 
sumed to  be  arrested  and  the  existing  population  would  re- 
main unchanged  for  the  duration  of  the  planning  period. 

-  The  current  white  to  nonwhite  population  ratio  would  re- 
main unchanged  during  the  planning  period. 

-  The  current  composite  household  size  is  assumed  to  remain 
unchanged  during  the  planning  period. 

-  The  housing  densities  used  would  depart  from  the  current 
city  average  (3.1  d.u./a.)  as  follows: 


Single  Family  Type; 


4.0  d.u./acre  (for  areas 
served  by  water  &  sewer) 

1.0  d.u./acre  (for  areas 
lacking  either  or  both) 


Duplex  or  Garden 
Apartment  Type: 


10.0  d.u./acre  (for  areas 
served  by  water  &  sewer) 


-  The  multi-family  type  (non-single  family)  of  dwelling  units 
would  eventually  constitute  15°/,  of  all  dwelling  units. 

-  In  calculating  condemnation  losses,  it  is  assumed  that:  all 
of  buildings  in  Condition  four  (dilapidation)  and  two-thirds 
of  Condition  three  (Major  Repair)  would  be  replaced  before 
the  end  of  the  planning  period. 

-  Invasion  losses  —  residential  uses  are  converted  into 
other  types  of  use;  this  would  occur  mainly  within  the 
Central  Business  District. 

-  Catastrophe  losses  by  fire  and  others  are  conservatively 
set  at  3  d.u.'s  per  year. 

-  The  current  Urban  Renewal  Program  would  be  completed  and  a 
second  one  —  in  Planning  District  3,  would  be  started  and 
in  progress  before  the  end  of  the  planning  period. 
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Based  on  the  trend  of  the  'SO's,  the  working  estimate  shows  that  by 
1980  the  population  of  Rockingham  Township  would  reach  14,600  or  an  increase 
of  about  two  thousand  over  the  1960  population  figure.   (See  Figure  3-1). 
The  total  projected  population  for  the  two-township  planning  area  is  es- 
timated to  be  23,000.   As  previously  assumed,  75  percent  or  1,500  persons 
of  that  increase  will  be  allocated  within  the  nine  planning  districts.   If 
a  composite  household  size  of  3.5  persons  per  dwelling  unit   is  applied,  a 
total  of  43  0  new  dwelling  units  would  be  needed  due  to  the  local  population 
increase.   This  crude  estimate  may  be  assigned  to  different  racial  occupan- 
cies by  using  the  current  4:1  white  to  nonwhite  dwelling  unit   ratio.   It 
is  found  that  344  and  86  units  are  needed  by  the  respective  groups. 

A  total  of  830  substandard  units  (252  of  which  are  within  the  city 
limits)  would  have  to  be  replaced  during  the  planning  period;  of  this  number, 
55  percent  or  456  units  belong  to  the  nonwhites.*   Nearly  all  of  the  non- 
white  substandard  structures  are  located  within  Planning  Districts  1  and  3. 
The  Urban  Renewal  Project  currently  in  progress  would  displace  and  relocate 
most  of  these  units  from  within  Planning  District  1  to  Planning  District  3. 
Vacancy  rate  is  assumed  to  be  6%  --  a  rate  slightly  higher  than  the  national 
average  but  considerably  below  the  N.  C.  State  average  of  8.9  percent.  Table 
4-1  summarizes  the  new  dwelling  units  requirement  by  various  components. 

Table  4-1 
NEW  DWELLING  UNITS  REQUIREMENT  BY  1980 


Req.  No.  of  New  D.U.'s 


Component  I  tern 


Wh  i  t  es 


Nonwh  i  t  e 


Crude  Estimate  of  D.U.'s  needed 
by  1980 

Replacement  of  losses  in  exist, 
stock  by  1980 

a.  Condemnations 

b.  Catastrophe  losses 

c.  Use  invasion  losses 
Vacancy  Allowance 

Total  No.  of  New  D.U.'s  by  Racial  Occup, 
Total  No.  of  New  D.U.'s 


344 


374 
41 
10 
46 

815 


86 


456 
10 

40 

35 

627 


1  ,442 


*  Refer  to  Population  and  Economic   Study  for  Rockingham ,  N 
of  Conservation  and  Development,  1963. 
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D  e  pa  r  tm  en  t 


RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT  STANDARDS:   The  three  major  considerations  in  devel- 
oping a  residential  neighborhood  are:  accessibility,  availability  o  f  u  t  i  1- 
ities  and  ameni  ty  .   The  first  two  relate  directly  to  the  matter  of  cost, 
private  or  public.   Transportation  cost  in  overcoming  time  and  distance  and 
maintainance  cost  of  dwellings  and  grounds  are  the  private  costs.   The  pro- 
vision of  municipal  services  of  various  kinds  incurs  the  public  cost. 
Residential  growth,  without  proper  guidance,  would  tend  to  generate  sprawl 
which  would  result  in  the  increase  of  both  types  of  cost.   For  the  private 
individuals,  larger  shares  of  the  expenditures  would  have  to  be  allocated 
for  traveling.   For  the  public  agencies  the  added  cost  due  to  the  ineffi- 
cient utilization  of  municipal  services  is  usually  reflected  in  the  increase 
of  local  tax  rates. 

Residential  sites  with  such  amenties  as  natural  sceneries  and  views 
and  proximity  to  certain  desired  locales  are  limited  resources  in  any  given 
community  and  cannot  be  artifically  planned  into  existence  at  will.   Such 
sites,  therefore,  should  be  shared  by  as  many  residences  as  feasible  without 
resulting  in  congestion. 

The  brief  description  above  of  residential  locational  requirements 
pointsout  the  local  necessity   for    more  intensive  use  of  residential  land 
in  the  future.   This  intensification  may  take  the  form  of  higher  housing 
density.   Although  at  present  there  are  only  five  percent  of  all  dwelling 
units  that  are  other  than  the  detached  s i ng 1 e- f ami  ly  type,  for  the  future, 
more  duplexes  and  garden  apartments  ('town  houses'  as  otherwise  known)  are 
proposed . 

In  general,  the  distribution  of  the  higher  density  type  housing  will 
be  as  follows:   Only  in  areas  served  by  water  and  sewer  would  these  types 
of  housing  units  be  assigned.   Public   Housing  would  employ  the  Garden 
Apartment  type.   Twenty-five  units  adjacent  to  the  current  Urban  Renewal 
Project  are  of  this  type.   The  rest  of  the  proposed  residential  area  within 
the  project  would  be  of  the  duplex  type.   The  substandard  housing  within 
Planning  District  3  would  largely  be  replaced  by  the  higher  density  Garden- 
Apartment  type,   so  that  the  much  needed  land  for  parks  and  school  grounds 
may  thus  be  obtained. 

The  allocation  of  the  new  dwelling  units  within  the  nine  planning  dis- 
tricts is  based  on  the  following  priority  system.   The  districts  within  the 
city  limits  have  higher  priority  than  the  outlying  ones.   The  areas  currently 
served  by  the  utility  lines  have  higher  priority  than  those  which  are  not  so 
provided.   The  areas  in  the  outlying  districts  where  utility  lines  could  be 
easily  extended  rate  first  over  those  areas  where  service  may  be  extended 

only  at  high  cost. 
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Summing  up,  1,442  new  dwelling  units  require  approximately  270  to  400 
acres  of  residential  land  before  the  end  of  the  planning  period.-' 

RETAIL  SPACE  REQUIREMENT:   Local  retail  sales  trends  from  1948  through  1962 
are  plotted  in  Figure  3-1.   It  is  shown  that  by  1980,  if  the  current  trend 
is  to  continue,  the  sales  volume  for  the  city  would  reach  $40,000,000  or  66 
percent  more  than  the  1962  figure.   Total  retail  floor  space  within  the  Cen- 
tral Business  District  at  present**  is  approximately  228,000  square  feet  in- 
cluding storage.   If  we  assume  there  is  a  positive  correlation  between  the 
increase  of  sales  volume  and  the  needed  additional  floor  area,  then  by  1980, 
380,000  square  feet  would  be  needed  for  all  types  of  retail  sales  within  the 
CBD  .   If  we  further  assume  that  the  useable  height  of  the  future  retail 
establishments  be  raised,  from  1.05  at  present,  to  1.20  stories  --  not  at 
all  unreasonable  for  a  city  of  the  projected  population  size,  then  316,000 
square  feet  of  ground  floor  area  are  required.   With  a  parking  ratio  (loading 
area  included)  conservatively  set  at  1:1.5,***  a  total  of  790,000  square  feet 
or  18.2  acres  of  the  CBD  land  are  required  for  retail  purposes.   The  deriva- 
tion above  is  considered  to  be  quite  a  conservative  one.   It  is  deemed  wise 
to  add  ten  percent  of  the  derived  figure  as  allowance  for  wasted  space.  This 
would  increase  the  total  land  requirement  to  about  20  acres  or  6.4  acres 
more  than  the  current  figure. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Project  upon  its  completion  would  contribute  approxi- 
mately 21  acres  of  land  for  retail  use  to  the  Central  Business  District.  The 
prescribed  parking  ratio  in  this  area  should  be  much  higher  than  the  one 
specified  above.   At  a  glance,  it  appears  that  there  is  more  than  enough 
land  reserved  for  retail  use  in  the  downtown  area  to  serve  the  whole  commu- 
nity for  years  to  come. 

For  areas  outside  of  the  Central  Business  District,  the  current  practice 
of  strip  commercial  use  along  highways  and  the  isolated,  individual  'corner' 
stores  ar  e  no  t  advoca  ted  as  tomorrow's  planning  standards.   In  promoting  more 
efficient  utilization  of  the  land  and  also  improvement  of  the  traffic  flow, 
the  small  neighborhood  type  of  shopping  center  is  encouraged  as  a  substitute. 
While  economic  advantages  would  compel  the  centers  to  seek  their  own  optimum 
locations,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  sites  should  be  subjected  to  some 


It  is  to  be  recalled  that  the  amount  of  vacant  land  alone  is  approxi- 
mately 1,100  acres. 

Figure  adjusted  from  Rockingham  Central  Business  District  Study,  N.  C. 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  1960. 

As  compared  to  the  parking  ratio  of  1:1  used  in  the  new  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Company  store  outlet  in  Rockingham. 


regulations.   No  more  than  five  or  six  establishments  should  be  allowed  in 
each  center  and  their  aggregate  floor  area  should  not  exceed  20,000  to 
30,000  square  feet  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  population  these  centers 
are  purported  to  serve.   A  parking  ratio  of  at  least  two  to  one  should  be 
the  acceptable  minimum.   These  limitations  are  aimed  to  prevent  any  weaken- 
ing of  the  CBD's  retail  potential.   Between  two  to  three  acres  in  size, these 
centers  should  be  within  five  to  ten  minutes  of  walking  time  in  the  more 
densely  populated  parts  of  the  city  and  five  to  ten  minutes  of  driving  time 
in  the  outlying  areas  of  the  community. 

SERVICE  TRADE  SPACE  REQUIREMENT:   Based  on  available  data  and  by  using  the 
same  procedure  outlined  in  the  previous  section,  the  required  amount  of 
floor  space  by  1980  within  the  Central  Business  District  is  derived.   The 
220,000  square  feet  needed  represents  an  increase  of  104,000  square  feet 
over  the  estimated  1960  figure."'-'   The  parking  ratio  and  the  total  floor  to 
ground  area  ratio  are  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  required  for  the  retail 
space.  Similarly  applied  is  the  ten  percent  waste  allowance.   The  required 
net  total  (14.2  acres)  by  the  target  date  represents  an  additional  131,000 
square  feet  or  3.0  acres  over  the  present. 

For  all  other  districts,  the  future  Service  Trade  space  requirement  is 
assumed  directly  proportional  to  the  projected  sales  volume  increase.   Its 
locational  and  spatial  requirements  do  not  differ  to  a  significant  extent 
from  the  outlying  retail  sales  area.   As  such,  it  is  found  that  these  two 
types  of  uses  can  be  conveniently  grouped  together  within  the  neighborhood 
type  shopping  center  described  previously.   The  parking  ratio  and  other  re- 
quirements are  similarly  adjusted  to  provide  a  more  functional  neighborhood 
commercial  area.   The  total  required  acreage  may  therefore  be  merged  with 
that  of  the  retail  sales. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE  SPACE  REQUIREMENT:   It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Pro- 
fessional Service  space  requirement  is  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  population 
based  on  the  present  trend.   It  has  been  further  assumed  that  the  majority 
(80  percent  of  the  total  land  area)  of  the  future  will  be  located  within 
the  CBD  .   The  current  land  to  population  ratio  is  0.14  acres  per  100  persons 
A  total  of  32.6  acres  would  be  required  by  1980,  26.0  acres  of  which  would 
be  allocated  to  the  Central  Area.   For  the  other  districts,  the  rest  of  the 
20  percent  may  be  combined  with  the  shopping  centers  described  in  previous 
sections . 


Adjusted  figure  based  on  1960  figure  given  in  Rockingham  CBD  Study,  N.C. 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  1960. 
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WHOLESALE  SALES  SPACE  REQUIREMENT:   Based  on  the  declining  local  trends  in 
agricultural  activities  and  the  close  proximity  to  other  important  wholesale 
centers  (Charlotte,  Fayetteville),  no  significant  increase  in  wholesale  land- 
use  is  forecasted. 

SOCIAL  &  CULTURAL  SPACE  REQUIREMENT:   See  Community  Facilities  Section  of 
this  chapter  for  the  items  required  and  their  respective  locational  and 
spatial  standards. 

INDUSTRIAL  SPACE  REQUIREMENT:   No  industrial  space  is  proposed  within  the 
present  city  limits.   See  Chapter  5  for  proposals  for  the  outlying  areas. 

SUMMARY :   The  major  objectives  of  the  proposed  Land  Use  Plan  are   highlighted 
as  follows: 

-  Three  density  types  are  proposed  for  residential  land  uses:  med  ium 
density  for  the  older  sections  of  the  community,  Planning  District 
3  in  particular  ;   1 ow  density  for  newer  suburbs;  whereas  outlying 
areas  not  capable  of  being  served  by  the  municipal  utility  systems 
are  assigned  very  low  density. 

-  Though  located  beyond  the  current  city  limits, the  Pee-Dee  Section 
of  West  Rockingham  is  proposed  for  higher  housing  density,  under 
the  assumption  that  this  area  will  be  served  by  the  municipal 
utilities  . 

-  The  fanshaped  suburban  fringe  between  Hitchcock  and  the  south 
prong  of  Falling  Creek  is  considered  to  be  the  ideal  residential 
growth  area. 

-  High  quality,  medium  or  low  density  residential  areas  are  proposed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  re-impounded  lake,  new  parks,  playground 
and  other  amenities. 

-  Swampy,  low  lying  areas  unsuited  for  higher  forms  of  use  are  pro- 
posed as  recreational  parks  or  reserves.   They  are  shown  on  the 
map  as  the  radial,  finger-like  green  belts. 

-  The  Central  Business  District  is  designed  to  be  the  center  of 
retail,  administrative  and  professional  service  activities  of 
the  Planning  Area. 

-  Potential  prime  industrial  sites,  following  the  regional  trends 
and  practices,  are  not  located  within  the  city  limits  but  in  the 
immediate  outlying  areas. 

-  The  underlying  assumption  of  the  plan  is  that  there  would  be  no 
major  change  in  local  development  trends  and  policies.   The  City 
will  continue  to  expand  to  the  north  and  southeast,  with  little 
or  no   development  to  the  west. 
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SKETCH  THOROUGHFARE  PLAN 


The  sketch  thoroughfare  plan  is  a  complementary  part  of  the  land-use 
plan.   It  graphically  illustrates  how  various  land  uses  and  functional  areas 
are  connected  together.   The  plan  shows  the  layout  of  existing  and  proposed 
street  rights-of-way.   The  intent  of  the  plan  is  two-fold.   First,  it  seeks 
to  correct  the  shortcomings  of  the  existing  system,  such  as  traffic  bottle- 
necks, dangerous  intersections  and  general  inadequacies  of  the  present 
street  layout.   Secondly,  the  sketch  plan  strives  to  accommodate  the  pro- 
jected local  traffic  increase  and  also  to  promote  development  in  'opportunity' 
areas  . 

The  accompanying  thoroughfare  plan  in  based  on  known  local  traffic  con- 
ditions* and  the  desired  objectives  of  the  Land  Use  Plan  formulated  earlier 
in  this  chapter,  with  criticism  and  evaluation  solicited  from  the  Advance 
Planning  Department  of  the  N.  C.  Highway  Commission.   Map  7  illustrates  the 
traffic  volumes  of  major  thoroughfares  in  Rockingham  and  the  surrounding 
area  in  April,  1962.   Some  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  proposed  plan 
(Map  8  )  are  highlighted  below: 

-  Greater  Accessibility  to  the  Central  Business  District  and 
the  Adjoining  Urban  Renewal  Project  Area.   Accessibility  and 
parking  contribute  directly  to  the  vitality  of  the  Downtown 
Area.   In  order  to  uphold  Rockingham's  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict as  the  retail  core  of  the  county  region  as  well  as  the 
center  of  administration  and  professional  service,  improve- 
ment of  its  vehicular  approaches  are  necessary.   The  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  U.  S.  #220  By-pass  would  greatly 
facilitate  this-   Improvement  of  other  radials  leading  into 
the  Downtown  Area  are  also  proposed,  such  as:  River  Road, 
Cole  Avenue,  North  Lee  Street,  North  Randolph  Street,  and 
others.   The  problem  of  parking  will  be  separately  dealt 
with  in  the  Co  mm  unity  Facilities  Section  of  this  Chapter. 

-  Conversion  of  South  Hancock  and  South  Lawrence  Streets 
into  One-way  Couples.   The  existing  traffic  volume  along 
South  Hancock  Street  is  extremely  high  for  its  design 
capacity.   Volumes  average  8,400  vehicles  per  day  at 
places."'*   The  projected  growth  for  the  Central  Business 


Based  on  information  contained  in  the  report:  0  &  D  Traffic  Survey,  Rock- 
ingham, N  .  C  .  ,  Department  of  Advance  Planning,  N.  C.  State  Highway  Com- 
mission, 1962. 


*  *  See:  Origin  &  Destination  Traffic  Survey,  Rockingham,  N.  C, 
Highway  Commission,  1962. 
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District  would  undoubtedly  impose  an  even  heavier  traffic  load. 
Since  the  widening  of  the  downtown  streets  through  the  purchase 
of  additional  rights-of-way  over  a  lengthy  stretch  would  be  ex- 
orbitant in  cost,  the  feasible  alternative  seems  to  lie  in  the 
conversion  of  South  Lawrence  Street  into  an  one-way  street  north- 
bound from  Broad  Street  to  Green  Street.   Hancock  Street  would 
then  become  an  one-way  street  south-bound  for  the  same  distance. 
A  diagonal  connector  street  between  the  intersections  of  Broad 
and  South  Hancock  and  Leak  and  South  Lawrence  would  have  to  be 
constructed.  (See  Map  9) 

The  Conversion  of  Green  Street  to  a  Major  Downtown  Thoroughfare. 
The  completion  of  the  #220  By-pass  would  make  Green  Street  the 
most  important  link  between  the  new  highway  and  the  eastern  and 
northeastern  part  of  the  city.   The  current  service  level  of  the 
street  is  judged  inadequate  and  the  whole  length  of  Green  Street 
should  be  widened  and  otherwise  improved.   West  of  Lee  Street,  a 
whole  new  alignment  is  proposed  as  Green  Street  skirts  by  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Area.   It  would  intersect  with 
Broad  Street  (#74  By-pass)  at  a  point  between  the  Great  Falls 
School  and  the  Creek.   At  the  eastern  end  of  Green  Street,  the 
intersection  with  Fayetteville  Road  would  also  have  to  be  im- 
proved in  order  to  facilitate  the  smoother  flow  of  vehicular 
traffic  . 

Change  of  Street  Patterns  in  the  Urban  Renewal  Area  and  Its 
Adjoining  Neighborhood  .    Plans  for  the  Urban  Renewal  Project 
and  the  Public  Housing  Project,  coupled  with  the  routing  of 
U.S.  Route  #220  By-pass  through  the  city  have  caused  extensive 
changes  in  street  layouts  in  the  western  part  of  the  Central 
Business  District.   The  alignments  shown  on  Map  9  are  based 
on  the  latest  information  available  ( Feb r uar y- 19 64  )  about  the 
various  projects.   They  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  finalized 
version  of  the  downtown  street  system. 

The  Eventual  Phasing-Out  of  Washington  Street  as  a  Major  Through 
Street.   It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  Washington  Street  is  not 
proposed  as  a  major  through  street  in  the  future.   Improved  ser- 
vice levels  for  Green  and  Franklin  Street  would  eventually  take 
over  much  of  Washington  Street's  present  function.   Instead  its 
function  would  change  to  that  of  the  shopping  street,  largely 
free  of  high  speed  through  traffic  and  oriented  more  to  the 
convenience  of  pedestrian  shoppers.   Motor  traffic  would  be  en- 
couraged to  use  other  thoroughfares. 
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-  Greater  Accessibility  to  the  Major  Employment  Centers  - 
Industrial,  Commercial  and  Others.   In  order  that  the  con- 
gestion due  to  the  peak  hour  traffic  generated  by  these 
centers  may  be  relieved,  it  is  imperative  that  major 
streets  or  highways  of  adequate  capacity  be  located  near- 
by.  Conversely,  any  proposed  major  activity  centers 
should  be  located  along  or  near  the  major  thoroughfares, 
existing  and  proposed.   This  objective  may  be  partially 
achieved  through  the  construction  of  new  and  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  loop  streets. 

-  By-passing  Through  Traffic  around  the  Central  Business 
District.   The  vehicular  traffic  destined  elsewhere  should 
be  separated  from  those  bound  for  the  CBD.   Traffic  con- 
gestion, a  major  cause  for  the  downtown's  decline,  may  be 
partially  relieved  through  the  construction  of  loop  streets 
which  would  divert  through  traffic  bound  for  other  desti- 
nations.  The  argument  that  by-passing  through  traffic  would 
hurt  the  downtown  business  has  been  refuted  repeatedly  in 
recent  years.   It  is  the  highway-oriented  commercial  estab- 
lishments which  serve  the  motoring  public,  not  the  downtown 
pedestrian-oriented  ones.* 

-  By-passing  Major  Thoroughfares  around  Residential  Neighbor- 
hoods.   Whenever  possible,  major  streets  should  be  laid  out 
so  as  to  circle  around  a  residential  neighborhood  rather 
than  piercing  through  it.   Privacy  and  seclusion  of  a  good 
residential  neighborhood  means  protection  against  the  sight 
and  sound  of  high  speed  motor  traffic.   Residential  traffic 
should  first  be  gathered  by  the  collector  streets  and  then 
fed  into  major  thoroughfares.   It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  although  proximity  to  major  streets  and  highways  tends 
to  increase  land  values, in  general,  significantly  it  often 
depreciates  residential  real  estate  value."-''* 

-  Some  Major  Streets  Are  So  Aligned  that  the  Scenic  Potential 
along  the  Routes  May  Be  Developed.   The  roads  parallel  to 
the  proposed  re-impounded  Hitchcock  Creek  Mill  Pond  is  a 
case  in  point.   It  would  tend  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  enhance  the  pleasure  in  driving. 


Conclusions  drawn  from:  Final  Report  of  the  Highway  Cost  Allocation  Study. 
House  Document  #72,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1962. 


**  Ibid 
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and  give  a  more  favorable  impression  to  the  community  image. 

-  Existing  Street  Rights-of-way  Are  Utilized  Wherever   Possible, 
In  the  formulation  of  the  major  thoroughfare  system,  new 
alignments  are  avoided  as  far  as  possible  so  that  the 
additional  costs  in  purchasing  new  rights-of-way  and  con- 
struction may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

-  The  Existing  Topography  and  Natural  Geographical  Features  Are 
Taken  into  Cognizance.   Steep  slopes,  excessive  cut  and  fill 
of  land,  sharp  turns  and  other  undesirable  features  in  the 
laying  out  of  a  street  system  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  in 
order  to  cut  construction  costs  and  enhance  the  motorist's 
driving  ease  and  comfort. 

-  The  Possibility  of  Utilizing  One   of  the  Outer  Circumferential 
Loop  Highways  as  the  Future  U.  S.  Route  #1  By-pass.   Although 
the  amount  of  through  traffic  at  present  does  not  justify  the 
construction  of  a  Route  1  by-pass,  (1960  estimated  daily 
through  traffic  figure  being  less  than  800  vehicles),  there 
is  a  strong  possibility,  however,  that  before  the  end  of 

the  planning  period,  such  a  project  may  be  undertaken  due 
to  traffic  increase  or  other  considerations.   If  other 
favorable  conditions  for  local  industrial  growth  should 
develop,  the  timely  construction  of  this  by -pass  would  then 
serve  as  a  trigger  for  such  growth.   Its   alignment  and 
layout  should  therefore  be  planned  in  conjunction  with 
industrial  site  plans  and  other  area-wide  developments. 
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COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  PLAN 

The  general  provision  of  the  facilities  for  public  and  semi-public  uses 
is  the  concern  of  the  Community  Facilities  Plan.   It  shows  what  a  community 
has  and  needs  in  the  way  of  such  facilities  as  those  listed  below: 

I  .  Buildings  : 

-  Municipal  Building 

-  Police  Station 

-  Fire  Station 

-  Hosp  i  ta  1 

-  Library 

-  Schools:  Primary,  secondary,  in- 
dustrial training  center  and 
community  college. 

II  .  Grounds: 


-  Parks  and  Playgrounds 

-  Off-street  Parking  in  the  CBD 

-  Ceme t  er y 

-  Town  Dump 

III.  Utility  Lines: 

-  Water  Supply 

-  Sewerage  Disposal 

The  present  plan  Is  a  follow-up  of  a  comprehensive  study  entitled 
Community  Facilities  Plan,  Rockingham,  N.  C.*  completed  two  years  ago.  On  ly 
those  items  that  were  not  included  in  the  original  and  those  that  have  since 
undergone  changes  are  presented  in  this  current  report.   For  more  detailed 
information,  reference  to  the  original  report  is  advised.   The  Community 
Facility  Plan,  however,  does  not  aspire  to  show  the  financing  and  scheduling 
of  the  proposed  improvements.   For  such  information,  refer  to  the  Public 
Improvements  Program  for  Rockingham  published  concurrently  with  this  report. 

MUNICIPAL  BUILDING:   The  existing  Municipal  Building  completed  in  1956, 
while  structurally  sound,  is  functionally  and  spatially  inadequate.   Various 
administrative  branches  that  should  be  physically  separated  are  currently 
situated  in  one  medium-sized  office.   The  office  workers  are  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  noise  of  customers  at  the  pay  window.   Storage  space  for 
records,  documents  and  bulky  office  equipment  is  lacking.   The  assembly  room 
has  shown  its  inadequacy  in  seating  capacity  several  times  during  the  recent 
past.   Improvements  are  definitely  needed  in  the  near  future. 


See  Community  Facilities  Plan  for  Rockingham,  Division  of  Community  Plan- 
ning, N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  September,  1961. 
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A  rough  estimate  shows  that  approximately  5,000  square  feet  of  build- 
ing space  is  needed  for  a  City  of  Rockingham's  size,  or  roughly  a  100%  in- 
crease over  the  existing  facility.   There  are  several  alternatives  available 
at  present.   Physical  addition  to  the  present  building  is  one .   Expansion 
toward  the  rear  and  toward  the  west  side  of  the  present  building  may  offer 
a  partial  solution  to  its  current  spatial  needs. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  construct  a  new  municipal  building,  com- 
bined with  a  new  police  station  in  the  Urban  Renewal  Project  Area.   Several 
parcels  of  land  are  suitable  for  the  location  of  a  new  municipal  building. 
Across  Lee  Street  from  the  County  Courthouse  lies  the  most  suitable  site. 
This  area  is  at  the  westward  extension  of  the  Office  and  Institution  belt 
stretching  across  the  southern  part  of  the  Central  Business  District,  and, 
therefore,  is  functionally  compatible  with  the  nelghborhlng  uses.   Moreover, 
it  would  remain  centrally  located.   Assuming  a  parking  ratio  of  1.5:1,  plus 
other  ground  requirements,  a  minimum  of  16,000  square  feet  or  1/3  acre  is 
required  for  the  site.* 

The  third  recommended  alternative  is  to  construct  a  new  municipal 
building  c omb 1 ne d  with  a  new  police  station  on  the  same  site.   A  city  audi- 
torium of  an  optimum  size  might  also  be  added  to  this  building  complex.   If 
the  inclusion  of  the  new  police  station  alone  are  considered,  a  site  of  2/3 
to  1  acres  of  land  is  required.   If  an  auditorium  Is  to  be  Included  as  well, 
then  the  site  requirement  would  have  to  be  increased  considerably  In  order 
to  accommodate  the  parking  needs.   For  an  auditorium  seating  capacity  of 
7-8,000  persons,  an  additional  2  to  2.5  acres  are  needed. 

The  four  th  alternative  is  to  combine  the  expanded  municipal  building 
with  the  relocated  police  station  at  the  existing  site.   The  combined  build- 
ing would  have  to  be  grossly  enlarged  to  accommodate  both  the  new  station 
and  its  own  addition. 

Other  locations  within  the  Urban  Renewal  area  may  also  be  qualified  as 
alternatives  although  they  are  considered  less  desirable.   One  possibility 
which  merits  serious  thought  is  to  combine  the  muncipal  building  with  other 
administrative  and  instutional  uses,  such  as  the  library  and  lawyers', 
doctors',  insurance  and  other  offices,  into  one  medium-rise  building  of  4  to 
5  stories  in  the  Urban  Renewal  area  along  the  axis  of  Washington  Street. 
Some  of  the  advantages  to  this  proposal  are:  the  consolidation  of  several 
otherwise  small  buildings  and  tight  individual  parking  lots,  thus  resulting 
In  savings  in  initial  construction  costs  and  subsequent  ma  in ta Inance .   In 


*  Such  desired  additional  facilities  as  police  station,  municipal  audito- 
rium, etc,,  are  not  included  in  this  figure. 
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addition.  If  properly  located  and  designed,  it  may  constitute  a  delightful 
and  meaningful  visual  symbol  for  the  rejuvenated  downtown  area. 

POLICE  STATION.   The  tiny  structure  between  the  water  oaks  in  the  town 
square  is  grossly  Inadequate  as  a  police  station.   Although  centrally  sit- 
uated, the  possibility  for  its  physical  expansion  is  nil,   The  station 
should,  therefore,  be  relocated  elsewhere.   The  present  floor  space  of  324 
square  feet  should  be  expanded  at  least  four-fold  so  that  there  would  be 
adequate  space  for  offices,  briefing  and  interrogation  rooms,  storage,  etc. 
The  parking  situation  for  patrol  cars  at  present  is  also  less  than  desirable 
and  should  be  amended-   Thi.-  local  jail  is  currently  the  county  jail  on  South 
Lee  Street,   There  Is  no  urgent  need  for  separate  quarters  in  the  near 
future  , 

A  potential  site  for  the  new  police  station  must  fulfill  the  follow- 
ing two  conditions    It  must  have  a  minimum  of  5,000  square  feet  in  land 
area,  1,200  square  feet  in  floor  area  and  it  must  be  centrally  located. 
Three  alternatives  are  currently  worthy  of  consideration.   The  first  one  is 
to  combine  with  the  proposed  municipal  building  In  the  Urban  Renewal  Project 
area,*   The  old  ;.emetery  site  on  South  Lawrence  Street  is  another  alterna- 
tive.  The  site  is  0.8  acres   i,35,000  square  feet)  in  area  and  may  be 
partially**  utilized  for  this  purpose.   The  other  one  is  the  current  munic- 
ipal building  ~-  If  the  building  is  to  be  vacated  in  the  near  future.   The 
vacated  police  station  may  face  one  of  the  three  following  alternatives: 
demolition,  conversion  into  public  rest  stations  or  conversion  into  other 
public  or  semi-public  uses  such  as  an  information  booth,  recruiting  center, 
etc. 

FIRE  STATION;   The  existing  fire  station  on  North  Hancock  Street,  though 
centrally  located,  is  f unc t i ona  1  ly ,  spatially,  and  structurally  inadequate. 
Unless  the  remodeling  of  the  existing  antiquated  structure  is  financially 
justified,  a  new  station  needs  to  be  constructed.   If  a  new  centrally  lo- 
cated station  of  adequate  size  can  be  built  first,  the  construction  of  a 
second  station  may  be  postponed  till  s     later  date,  since  the  community  is 
not  currently  expanding  at  a  very  fast  pace    The  most  feasible  site  at 
present  remains  the  one  recommended  in  the  earlier  Community  Facilities 
Plan  --  the  South  Lawrence  Street  site.   It  fulfills  the  basic  site  and 
locational  requirements  and  there  will  be  no  purchasing  cost  Involved  as 
the  site  is  municipally  owned.   Even  if  the  site  were  to  be  shared  with 
the  proposed  new  police  station,   the  land  area  remains  adequate  for  the 


See  municipal  building  section  above. 

See  the  fire  station  section  of  this  chapter, 
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construction  of  a  main  station  with  a  capacity  of  2  ladders  and  2  pumps, 
plus  domitory  facilities. 

The  branch  station,  when  needed,  should  provide  spaces  for  1  ladder 
and  1  pump.   Locationally  it  ought  to  supplement  the  main  station's  inade- 
quacy in  area  coverage  as  measured  by  the  maximum  service  radius  of  1.5 
miles.   The  new  station  should  also  take  into  consideration  the  direction 
of  local  population  shift.   For  Rockingham,  these  criteria  mean  that  a  new 
station  site  should  be  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  incorporated  city, 
possibly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  intersection  of  Fayetteville  Road  and  a 
proposed  major  circumferential  road  for  better  accessibility.   A  site  for 
this  purpose  need  not  be  large  --  approximately  2,500  square  feet  for  build- 
ing area  and  10,000  square  feet  of  land  area  with  a  minimal  frontage  of  100 
f  ee  t  . 

L IBRAR Y :  The  entire  structure  of  the  former  Rockingham  Community  Building 
is  leased  to  the  Rockingham-Richmond  County  Library  for  a  nominal  fee.  The 
floor  area  is  approximately  4,000  square  feet.  While  spatially  the  build- 
ing is  reasonably  adequate,  from  a  functional  and  locational  standpoint,  it 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  There  is  a  need  for  separate  exhibition  or  gal- 
lery area,  for  instance.  Loading  and  working  dock  space  for  bookmobiles  is 
also  inadequate.  But  by  far  the  most  serious  problem  is  parking  facilities 
for  the  employees  and  the  general  public. 

Nearly  half  of  the  existing  site  at  the  corner  of  Leak  and  South 
Lawrence  can  be  described  as  precipitous.   Although  it  affords  the  building 
a  wonderful  view  toward  the  southeast,  it  offers  little  possibility  for 
expansion  of  either  building,  loading,  or  parking. 

A  library  should  be  centrally  located  in  respect  to  its  users.   If  it 
is  established  for  the  convenience  of  the  businessmen,  it  should  be  easily 
assessible  from  all  parts  of  the  Central  Business  District.   If  it  is  to 
serve  the  younger  set  and  the  housewives,  then  it  should  be  situated  near 
the  center  of  that  sector  of  population.   The  current  location  is  off  center 
from  either,  to  the  inconvenience  of  both.   While  automobiles  must  be  used 
by  most  of  the  users  to  get  to  the  present  library,  there  is  hardly  any 
provision  for  parking  or  even  stopping  without  impeding  the  passing  traffic. 
In  order  that  the  service  potential  of  the  library  may  be  more  fully  real- 
ized, it  is  proposed  that  it  be  relocated  elsewhere,  unless  the  terrain  and 
space  limitations  of  the  present  site  can  be  overcome. 

The  recent  trend  in  locating  libraries  is  to  place  them  in  the  heart  of 
the  business  district  in  order  to  render  better  services  to  the  shopper,  the 
businessmen,  and  the  professional.   The  space  within  needs  not  be  large  and 
elaborate,  but  privacy  and  an  atmosphere  akin  to  that  of  a  reading  lounge 
must  be  guaranteed. 
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In  the  future,  the  library  may  find  a  home  in  any  of  the  following 
locales  : 

1.  An  unused  building  around  the  Town  Square  with  adequate 
floor  space  and  parking  and  leading  facilities. 

2.  In  a  single,  detached  structure  located  within  the  pre- 
sent Urban  Renewal  Project  area  toward  the  center  of  the 
city. 

3.  At  other  sites  within  the  Central  Business  District. 
Either  a  new  structure  may  be  built  or  an  existing 
building  —  a  large  house,  for  instance,  might  be 

so  converted.   An  art  gallery  and/or  a  small  museum 
may  be  proposed  as  an  integral  part  of  this  cultural 
comp  lex. 

4.  In  the  present  Municipal  Building,  should  it  be  vacated. 

5.  In  the  medium-rise  new  office  building  located  within 
the  Urban  Renewal  Project  area,  as  described  previously 
in  the  Municipal  Building  Section. 

The  existing  building  may  be  retained  as  a  community  center  with  a 
Children's  library  branch.   If  it  is  to  be  used,  the  acute  parking  and  load- 
ing problems  would  remain  to  be  solved.   Such  needs  may  be  partially  reme- 
died by  utilizing  a  portion  of  the  city-owned  South  Lawrence  Street  site 
for  parking,  if  that  site  is  not  entirely  used  for  some  other  purpose. 

SCHOOLS  :   Elementary  Schools 

There  are  at  present  three  elementary  schools  within  the  city.   These 
are:  Great  Falls  and  L.J.  Bell  Schools  for  whites  and  Leak  Street  School  for 
nonwhites.   Two  of  the  three.  Leak  Street  and  Great  Falls  are  judged  seri- 
ously deficient  by  the  standards  set  by  N.  C.  Department  of  Education.*   In 
order  to  serve  the  local  school  age  population  more  adequately,  the  construc- 
tion of  two  new  elementary  schools  are  proposed  within  the  span  of  the 
planning  period.   These  two  schools  are  to  be  located  within  the  present 
city  limits.   More  may  be  needed  in  the  outlying  area  where  growth  is  also 
predicted,  but  such  recommendations  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 
The  primary  schools,  existing  and  proposed,  will  be  individually  discussed 
in  the  following  sections. 


Recorded  during  an  interview  with  Dr.  Gardner  of  the  Division  of  School 
Planning  in  November,  1963. 


Great  Falls  Elementary  School:   One  of  the  oldest  in  the  county, 
the  school  is  now  obsolete  in  every  way  —  spatially,  function- 
ally and  loca t iona  1  ly  .   The  Urban  Renewal  Project  nearby  would 
only  serve  to  show  up  the  over-all  deficiency  and  shabbiness  of 
the  school  in  contrast.   The  improved  traffic  situation  on  the 
adjacent  major  thoroughfares  would  render  the  site  even  less 
desirable  in  terms  of  the  school  children's  safety.   As  recom- 
mended in  the  earlier  Community  Facilities  Plan,  the  Great  Falls 
School  should  be  closed  and  the  enrollment  transferred  respec- 
tively to  the  existing  L.  J.  Bell  School  and  to  a  proposed  new 
elementary  school  in  Planning  District  4.   The  present  site  may 
be  designated  for  other  uses.  (See  Parks  and  Playground  section 
b  e low ) . 

Leak  Street  School:   Over-all  obsolescence  and  deficiencies  may 
be  used  to  describe  the  conditions  of  the  Leak  Street  School. 
The  situation  is  more  aggravating  here  due  to  the  much  larger 
number  of  school  children  involved  —  over  650  students*  are 
currently  cramped  on  a  2.5  acre  site!   The  building  interior 
also  needs  some  minor  repairs. 

Future  improvements  to  this  school  involve  the  following 
steps:  First,  the  high  school  section  would  have  to  be  re- 
located elsewhere,**  but  even  2.5  acres  for  the  elementary 
school  alone  is  still  75%  below  the  national  standard  of  10 
acres.   More  land  area  contiguous  to  the  school  would  have 
to  be  assembled  and  added  to  the  existing  parcel.   This  might 
be  accomplished  through  another  Urban  Renewal  Project.  Sections 
of  one  or  two  streets  may  have  to  be  closed  in  order  to  make 
the  new  site  a  unified  one.   The  vacated  high  school  building 
may  be  either  used  as  an  addition  to  the  spatially  deficient 
elementary  school  or  converted  into  a  community  center  for  the 
nonwhites  in  this  neighborhood. 

L.  J.  Bell  School:   Functionally,  structurally  and  location- 
wise  the  L.  J.  Bell  School  is  judged  adequate,  whereas  spa- 
tially there  is  a  serious  shortage.   At  present,  the  school 
is  nearly  30%  over  the  recommended  capacity  of  720  students 
or  seven  classrooms  short  of  the  number  needed  for  the  current 
enrollment.  As  the  existing  13.0  acre  site  offers  little  chance 
for  site  expansion,  future  school  population  increase,  and 


Includes  the  high  school  students. 

See  the  Leak  Street  High  School  section  of  this  chapter 
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students  transferred  from  other  discontinued  schools  warrent 
the  construction  of  at  least  one  of  the  following  two  schools. 

New  Elementary  Schools: 

I.  Location  Standards.  For  the  safety  of  the  school  children, 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  located  away  from  major 
thoroughfares  and  busy  traffic  intersections.   Instead,  the 
school  site  should  be  located  in  the  midst  of  the  residential 
neighborhood  for  whose  children  it  serves.   The  controlling 
standard  should  be  such  that  the  student's  homes  are  no 
further  than  two-thirds  (2/3)  of  a  mile  away. 
II.  Spatial  Standards.   Assuming  that  the  anticipated  enroll- 
ment is  about  400  pupils,  7  to  8  acres  is  required  for  the 
site,  with  5  acres  as  an  absolute  minimum.   With  future 
expansion  and  ultimate  enrollment  in  mind,  10  to  20  acres 
should  be  purchased  as  soon  as  practical.   The  site  should 
be  reasonably  level  so  that  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  playgrounds  does  not  require  excessive  grading.   It 
has  been  specified*  that  no  more  than  407,,  of  the  site  shall 
be  over  10%  in  grade.   The  land,  however,  should  be  well- 
drained  . 
III.  Local  Elementary  School  Plant  Demands.   If  the  anticipated 
growth  of  the  community  shall  be  realized  before  the  end 
of  the  planning  period,  the  two  new  elementary  schools 
would  be  needed  to  accommodate  the  local  demands.   The 
initial  enrollment  is  set  at  400  students  for  both,  with 
the  ultimate  enrollment  between  6-700  students.   The 
sites  should  be  located  close  to  the  corporate  limits  in 
anticipation  of  future  annexations  by  the  city. 
New  Elementary  School  #1.   In  Planning  District  2,  a 
minimum  10  acre  site  north  of  Fayetteville  Road  between 
Louise  Street  and  Deweese  Avenue  may  be  acquired  for  this 
purpose.   A  feasible  alternative  is  to  assemble  a  30-40 
acre  site  in  the  same  locale  and  then  apportion  it  later 
for  an  elementary  school  and  a  senior  high  school. 
New  Elementary  School  #2.   A  minimum  of  10  acres  shall  be 
acquired  in  Planning  District  4  for  an  elementary  school 
site.   This  school  would  serve  the  fast-growing  south- 
eastern section  of  the  community,  including  the 


School  Design,  Division  of  School  Planning, 
Instruct  ion ,  1952  . 
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unincorporated  Glenwood  Section.   It  would  be  desirable  if 
the  site  can  be  bordered  along  the  south  prong  of  the  Falling 
Creek  so  that  the  otherwise  undevelopable  swampy,  low  land 
may  be  utilized  for  school  recreational  uses. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS: 

There  are  two  high  schools  within  the  city  at  present,  one  each  for 
whites  and  nonwhites.   Of  the  two,  the  Leak  Street  High  School  is  over- 
crowded and  grossly  inadequate  by  spatial  and  functional  standards,  whereas 
the  Rockingham  High  School  is  overcrowded  to  a  considerable  extent.   The 
descriptions  and  proposals  for  each  site  are  given  below: 

a.  Leak  Street  High  School;   As  mentioned  previously  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  section,  the  existing  site  which  houses 
both  the  elementary  and  high  school  is  intolerably  congested. 
It  is  proposed  that  a  new  high  school  with  an  initial  enroll- 
ment capacity  of  300  students  be  constructed  on  a  12-15  acre 
site  just  south  of,  and  bordering  on  the  north  prong   of 
Falling  Creek.   It  would  be  contiguous  to  the  existing  play- 
ground for  the  nonwhites  together  with  the  playground  and  the 
recreation  center,  the  complex  would  then  form  a  'greenbelt' 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  creek,  from  Hinson  Lake  westward 
to  the  vicinity  of  Old  Route  #74. 

b.  Rockingham  High  School:   This  institution  is  spatially  inade- 
quate.  The  current  enrollment  is  more  than  25 %  over  the 
optimum  capacity."   The  extent  of  expanding  the  existing  site 
is  very  limited.  The  athletic  field  would  have  to  remain  at 
the  present  location  outside  of  the  city.   It  is  proposed 
that  in  the  future  the  Rockingham  High  School  shall  be  changed 
to  a  senior  and  junior  high  system  with  the  junior  high  remain- 
ing at  the  present  site.   Meanwhile,  a  senior  high  school 
should  be  constructed  elsewhere  in  the  city.  (See  Senior  High 
School  bel  ow . ) 

c •  New  Rockingham  Senior  High  School  :    In  Planning  District  2, 
contiguous  or  adjacent  to  the  site  of  proposed  Elementary 
School  #1,  a  new  Senior  High  may  be  located.   The  locational 
and  spatial  requirements  for  a  Senior  High  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  an  elementary  school,  with  the  following 
exceptions  : 


iased  on  the  recommended  capacity  of  25  students  per  classroom, 
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-  The  service  radius  is  greater.   Either  1^2  miles 
of  distance  or  30  minutes  of  walking  time  may  be 
used  as  the  time-distance  controlling  standards. 

-  A  larger  site  area  is  required.   Fifteen  (15) 
acres  should  be  regarded  as  the  absolute  minimum, 
with  25  acres  as  optimum. 

-  Since  a  senior  high  serves  an  older  school  age 
population  from  a  wider  area,  the  site  may  be 
located  near  the  intersection  of  major  thorough- 
fares.  At  the  proposed  combined  site,  for  in- 
stance, the  Senior  High  School  should  be  the  one 
that  is  more  accessible  and  exposed  to  the 
vehicular  traffic  from  the  major  arterials. 

The  new  school  should  have  an  initial  enrollment  capacity  of  600 
students  or  24  classrooms.   The  athletic  facilities  --  field,  gymnasium 
and  others,  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  campus. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  CENTER:   In  the  fall  of  1963,  it  was  announced  that  an 
Industrial  Training  Center  would  be  established  within  Richmond  County. 
Although  the  responsibility  of  locating  a  site  rests  upon  the  County  au- 
thority, the  City  of  Rockingham  should,  by  its  own  initiative,  conduct  a 
preliminary  survey,  taking  stock  and  evaluating  potential  sites  within  the 
corporate  limits  and  the  surrounding  one-mile  area.   The  addition  of  such 
an  institution  should  be  coveted  not  only  for  the  reason  of  local  pride  and 
prestige  but  because  it  may  also  trigger  growth  in  the  immediate  area.   The 
Center's  potential  in  contributing  to  future  economic  growth  has  been  pub- 
licized.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  problems  of  local  land  use, 
traffic  and  other  changes  generated  by  its  presence. 

The  basic  spatial  and  locational  requirements*  of  an  Industrial  Train- 
ing Center  are  as  follows: 

For  a  design  capacity  of  400  trainees,  about  40,000  square  feet  of  floor 
area  is  required  on  20-25  acres  of  land.   The  floor  area  includes  those  for 
classrooms,  lecture  rooms,  labs,  workshops,  and  other  related  functional 
spaces.   Gymnasiums,  cafeterias,  auditoriums,  and  athletic  fields  are  not 
included.   A  reasonable  cost  estimate  for  the  above  facilities  is  approxi- 
mately $400,000,  to  which  the  State  of  North  Carolina  would  contribute 
according  to  the  local  ability  to  pay. 


*  Information  solicited  from  Dr.  Reed  of  Community  College  Division  of  N.C. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  during  an  interview  in  November,  1963. 
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The  Center  should  be  so  located  that  it  is  central  to  the  potent ia  1 
users  .   Based  on  either  the  population  or  the  labor  force  of  the  county, 
the  center  would  be  located  about  one-third  of  the  distance  away  from  Rock- 
ingham along  an  axis  drawn  between  the  two  population  centers,  Rockingham 
and  Hamlet.   As  most  of  the  trainees  would  arrive  at  the  center  by  cars, 
the  site  should  be  located  along  a  major  road  or  highway  for  easy  vehicular 
access  . 

Given  the  above  conditions,  a  20-25  acre  site,  we  1  1 -dr a ined ,  and  not 
more  than  57„  in  grade,  should  be  located  along  a  major  highway,  most  likely 
on  U.  S.  Highway  #74.   Anticipating  future  expansion  and,  possibly,  event- 
ual conversion  into  a  Community  College,  up  to  50  acres  of  site  should  be 
acquired  initially  in  order  to  forestall  land  speculation  by  others  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.   The  site  should  also  be  within  the  extension  range 
of  the  municipal  utility  lines. 

PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS :   At  present,  only  15  acres  of  land  within  the  city 
are  classified  as  recreational  land.   Of  this  total  acreage,  10  acres  be- 
long to  the  white  Recreation  Center  under  the  auspices  of  the  Richmond  Rec- 
reation Foundation,  Inc.  —  a  semi-public  organization;  the  remaining  five 
acres  belong  to  the  Recreation  Center  for  nonwhites  on  the  south  bank  of 
Falling  Creek  under  the  management  of  the  Rockingham  Recreation  Foundation. 
According  to  the  standards  set  by  the  National  Recreation  Association,  a 
community  of  Rockingham's  population  should  have  approximately  220  acres  of 
recreational  land.*   Although  the  school  facilities  do  alleviate  this  short- 
age to  a  certain  extent,  much  local  improvement  in  parks  and  playgrounds  is 
still  badly  needed. 

The  proposed  physical  layout  of  the  city's  long-range  recreational  needs 
is  made  up  of  the  following  two  components:  Community  Parks  and  Neighborhood 
Playgrounds.   The  Community  Parks  are  relatively  extensive  in  size  and  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  whole  community.   They  are  seen  on  the  map  as  the 
winding  'greenbelts'  along  the  water  courses  on  the  otherwise  undeveloped 
and  unbuildable  bottom  or  swampy  land.   Locally,  these  parks  are  often  the 
open  areas  that  separate  the  city  from  the  surrounding  area  or  one  distinct 
neighborhood  from  another.   The  Neighborhood  Playgrounds  are  designed  to 
serve  the  local  neighborhood  or  planning  district  only.   They  are  usually 
much  smaller  in  size,  but  more  centrally  located  in  respect  to  their  own 
neighborhood.   The  lack  of  such  playgrounds  may  be  supplemented  by  school 
facilities  . 


*  At  the  rate  of  1  acre  per  100  planning  area  population, 
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The  Community  Parks  fan  out  like  fingers  in  following  the  courses  of 
three  streams:  Hitchcock  Creek  and  the  North  and  South  prongs  of  Falling 
Creek.   The  Hitchcock  Creek  Park  development  scheme  involves  the  reim- 
poundment  of  the  creek  water  to  create  the  pond  which  once  existed.  Boating, 
sport  and  picnic  facilities  may  be  developed  concurrently.   It  was  estimated 
several  years  ago  that  in  order  to  reconstruct  the  dam,  which  burst  in  the 
1940's,  would  cost  between  $35,000  and  $40,000.   Now,  nearly  a  decade  later 
and  with  the  clearing  of  second  growth  a  more  expensive  proposition,  the 
project  may  cost  twice  as  much,  including  some  site  preparation.   The  other 
Parks  would  cost  considerably  less  since  no  large  scale  construction  would 
be  involved. 

Several  small  Neighborhood  Playgrounds  are  proposed  for  the  higher 
density  residential  areas  within  the  city.   Their  sizes  vary  from  slightly 
under  one  acre  to  about  two  acres.  One  of  these  parks  is  proposed  for  the 
congested  nonwhite  neighborhood  in  Planning  District  3.   The  potential 
recreation  land  may  be  acquired  through  an  Urban  Renewal  Project  in  this 
area.   (It  has  been  previously  proposed  in  this  chapter  that  an  expanded 
elementary  school  site  may  be  obtained  through  the  same  project).   A  small 
parcel  of  vacant  land  in  Planning  District  1  off  the  northern  end  of  Lagande 
Street  may  be  put  into  neighborhood  recreational  use.   The  site  measures 
approximately  two  acres  and  is  well  situated  for  this  purpose.   One  other 
area  that  may  be  so  used  is  the  Great  Falls  Elementary  School  site.   It  may 
be  integrated  with  the  proposed  Hitchcock  Creek  Park  in  order  to  gain  more 
acreage.   A  park  here  may  serve  a  double  purpose.   Not  only  would  it  provide 
the  rejuvenated  neighborhood  nearby  with  some  much  needed  open  space,  a 
properly  maintained  green  area  at  this  location  would  give  the  city  a  more 
presentable  front  for  the  east-bound  motorists  on  U.  S.  #74. 

A  small  landscaped  area  with  benches  and  shelters  in  the  Town  Square 
ought  to  be  provided  for  the  convenience  of  the  downtown  shoppers  and 
workers  so  that  they  may  relax  or  rest  their  weary  feet.   At  present,  no 
such  public  space  is  available  within  the  Central  Business  District.   Such 
a  provision  would  greatly  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  downtown  area 
and  should  improve  its  retail  potential  in  general.   The  existing  police 
station  could  be  easily  converted  into  a  rest  station.   See  Police  Station 
Section  above. 

OFF-STREET  PARKING  IN  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT:   With  the  prospect  of 
eventual  elimination  of  all  curb  parking  within  the  CBD,  the  City  will  have 
to  provide  adequate  off-street  parking  facilities  to  accommodate  this  need 
as  well  as  the  demands  due  to  current  parking  shortage  and  the  projected 
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future  increase.   Based  on  the  figures  given  in  a  previous  report"'',  the   ad- 
justed number  of  on-street  parking  spaces  within  the  CBD  at  present  is  470 
spaces,  the  current  shortage  is  400  spaces.   Future  growth  within  the  CBD 
would  demand  a  further  increase  of  approximately  500;  the  sum  total  of  about 
1,350  represents  the  number  of  parking  spaces  needed  before  the  end  of  the 
planning  period. 

The  demand  is  partially  reduced  by  the  recent  purchase  of  three  lots  by 
the  City.**   The  locations  and  the  capacities  of  these  lots  are  as  follows: 

Lot  #  1  .   (a  South  Lee  Street,  next  to  the  Courthouse,  on  the 
site  of  an  old  service  station.   55  spaces,  ex- 
pansion space  for  40  more. 

Lot  #  2  .   (a  North  Lee  Street.  Partially  leased  to  individuals. 
About  50  spaces. 

Lot  #3.  (3  North  Hancock  Street,  on  three  separate  levels 
with  the  two  lower  levels  leased  and  the  other 
level  metered.   About  50  spaces. 

Total  capacity  of  the  three  lots  =  approximately  200  spaces.   When  com- 
pleted the  Urban  Renewal  Project,  with  its  liberal  parking  ratio  of  at  least 
2:1  would  answer  much  of  the  demand  for  parking.   Up  to  600  spaces  may  be 
provided.   But  at  present,  the  exact  number  of  parking  spaces  made  available 
by  the  Project  cannot  yet  be  determined.   It  is  to  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  parking  spaces   in    the  Renewal  area  are  generally  beyond  the  desir- 
able walking  distance  of  300  feet  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Central  Business 
District. 

For  the  downtown  area  east  of  the  Renewal  Project  area,  the  off-street 
parking  demand  may  be  answered  in  the  following  ways: 

-  Develop  a  perimeter  parking  system.   Ring  the  potential  retail 
and  service  area  with  a  'rim'  of  parking  spaces,  along  the  city 
blocks  south  of  Green  Street,  north  of  Franklin  Street,  and 
west  of  Rockingham  Road. 

-  Although  at  present,  it  is  not  economically  justified,  the 
terrain  between  Washington  and  Green  Street  northeast  of 

the  Town  Square  is  suitable  for  the  construction  of  a  series 
of  parking  decks  as  a  long  term  public  investment  for  the  CBD. 
It  would  render  the  blocks  north  of  Washington  Street  more 
commercially  attractive. 


Central  Business  District  S t udy-Rock ingham ,  N.  C.,  Division  of  Community 

Planning,  N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  1960. 

Information  obtained  from  Mr.  P.  Rieg,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rockingham, 
N.  C.,  during  a  phone  interview,  October,   1963. 


-  Consolidate  the  existing  'piece-meal'  parking  within  each 
block  into  one  comprehensive  parking  area.   It  is  well- 
known  that  a  one-acre  lot  can  accommodate  many  more  cars 
than  two  separate  half-acre  lots.   In  the  downtown  area 
where  land  is  at  a  premium,  the  elimination  of  existing 
waste  of  spaces  should  preceed  the  development  of  any 
new  ones. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL:  For  detailed  descriptions  of  the  City's  sewerage  system, 
the  report.  Community  Facilities  Plan  for  Rockingham  should  be  referred  to 
Since  the  publication  of  that  report,  the  proposed  treatment  plant  and  a 
pumping  station  have  been  added.   The  plan  is  located  one  mile  downstream 
from  the  confluence  of  Hitchcock  and  Falling  Creeks,  just  to  the  west  of 
the  community  of  Midway.   The  pumping  station  is  located  further  upstream 
to  the  east  of  Midway. 

In  conformance  with  the  regulations  set  by  the  Stream  Sanitation  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  all  but  two  major  industrial  plants 
have  ceased  to  dump  untreated  industrial  and  domestic  wastes  in  the  two 
streams  --  Hitchcock  and  Falling  Creeks.   At  present,  only  Pee  Dee  #2 
(Martha  Baum  Plant)  and  the  whole  Midway  Community  are  outside  of  the  sew- 
erage system.   Pee  Dee  #1    plant  has  its  own  septic  tanks. 

The  following  list  of  recommended  tasks  should  be  carried  out  during 
the  span  of  the  planning  period. 

-  All  the  residential  neighborhoods  with  the  present  city 
limits  should  be  served  by  the  municipal  sewerage  system. 
At  present,  almost  one-third  of  the  city  still  use  septic 
tanks  or  other  private  disposal  methods. 

-  The  Pee  Dee  Village  Section  of  West  Rockingham  should  be- 
come a  part  of  the  city  sewerage  system,  starting  by  con- 
structing an  interceptor  along  the  Creek. 

-  All  areas  of  potential  growth  and/or  annexation  should  be 
served  by  the  municipal  sewerage  system.   The  policy  of  its 
extension  should  be  consistent  with  the  ones  set  forth  in 
this  report. 

-  Replace  all  the  sections  of  the  existing  system  that  are 
obsolete  or  inadequate. 
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CHAPTER  5. 
PLANNING    AREA    DEVELOPMENT   POTENTIALS 
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Cities  and  towns,  unlike  islands  in  the  ocean,  do  not  exist  by  them- 
selves.  They  grew  from  their  respective  surrounding  areas  and  continue  to 
rely  upon  their  parent  regions  in  a  variety  of  ways.   Potential  land-use 
transformations  in  the  seemingly  idle  countryside  should  therefore  be  the 
concern  of  the  local  communities.   Planning  problems  such  as  retail  trade 
areas,  transportation  networks, and  labor  and  raw  material  supplies  are  all 
extraterritorial  in  nature  and  cannot  be  effectively  dealt  with  without 
casting  a  peripheral  glance  around  the  immediate  outlying  areas.   This 
'peripheral  vision'  may,  hopefully,  render  any  proposal  in  local  planning 
matters  a  more  valid  and  meaningful  one. 

The  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  assemble  basic  planning  data  about  Rock- 
ingham's surrounding  areas.   It  does  not  culminate  in  a  series  of  plans  as 
in  the  previous  chapter,  but  it  does  provide  pertinent  information  that  leads 
to  their  eventual  formulation.   The  information  gathered  may  be  used  as  the 
base  for  more  detailed  studies  in  the  future.   Content-wise,  this  chapter  is 
divided  into  two  sections.   The  first  part  deals  with  the  capability  of  the 
land,  which  includes  such  topics  as  the  drainage  characteristics,  ground  and 
surface  water  supply,  topography,  and  the  suitability  of  the  soil  for  various 
types  of  development.   The  second  portion  provides  information  on  locational 
and  site  requirements  for  various  types  of  development. 

The  area  under  consideration  is  the  two-township  planning  area  --  Rock- 
ingham and  Wolf  Pit.   Statistical  information  is  generally  available  at  this 
level.   Time  and  budgetary  elements,  however,  impose  a  practical  limit  on 
the  actual  area  that  can  be  effectively  scanned  and  surveyed. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  an  area  measuring  46.5  square  miles 
centered  on  the  'opportunity'  zone  of  the  community  —  the  southeast  quad- 
rant, is  studied  and  analyzed  in  detail.   (See  Maps  #10  &  11). 

CAPABILITIES  OF  LAND 

DRAI NAGE :   All  creeks,  brooks  and  streams  in  the  two-township  planning  area 
drain  into  the  Pee  Dee  River  which  is  the  main  watercourse  in  the  Yadkin 
River  Basin.   Readings  in  elevations  show  that  the  surface  elevation  of  Led- 
better  Lake  is  232  feet  above  sea  level  while  that  of  the  Pee  Dee  at  the 
mouth  of  Hitchcock  Creek  nine  miles  away  is  115  feet  above  the  sea  level.  In 
general,  the  tributaries  within  this  area  flow  downstream  in  a  southwesterly 
direction. 
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GROUND  AND  SURFACE  WATER-:   Among  the  four  municipalities  included  in  the 
study,  two,  Roberdel  and  Cordova,  are  supplied  with  ground  water  obtained 
from  wells.   Rockingham  and  the  suburbs  of  Hamlet  are  served  with  surface 
water  obtained  from  Falling  and  Marks  Creeks.   The  unincorporated  area  of 
East  Rockingham  is  supplied  by  the  Hamlet  municipal  water  system.   Cordova 
uses  five  wells  to  supply  their  daily  water  consumption  need  of  40,000 
gallons  and  the  supply  is  chlorinated.   Roberdel  uses  one  well  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  72,000  gallons  per  day;  the  daily  consumption  figure  is  not 
available.   Hamlet's  treatment  plant  has  an  over-all  capacity  of  1,500,000 
gallons  per  day,  identical  with  that  of  Rockingham's. 

Ground  water  in  the  study  area  is  commonly  yielded  from  bored  or  drilled 
wells.   The  quantity  is  generally  considered  low  —  between  35  and  50 
gallons  per  minute,  adequate  only  for  domestic  use.   The  quality  of  the 
ground  water  is  slightly  acidic  and  varies  from  soft  to  very  soft. 

The  surface  water,  though  adequate  in  quantity  at  present,  cannot  be 
described  as  abundant.   There  has  been  no  major  flood  in  the  past  to  speak 
of,**  however,  draught  has  been  recorded  locally  as  recently  as  1954.   The 
porosity  and  water-holding  capacity  for  various  types  of  soils  present  with- 
in the  planning  area  are  individually  described  in  Table  5-1.   Such  infor- 
mation is  relevent  for  considering  future  recreational,  agricultural,  resi- 
dential, and  other  types  of  development. 

SOIL  CONDITION:   All  told,  no  less  than  twenty-five  varieties  of  soils  are 

found  within  the  county  and  of  that  number,  thirteen  are  located  within  the 

two-township  planning  area.   These  are  grouped  into  five  general  types 

according  to  their  over-all  similarities  in  soil  composition  and  other 
characteristics . 

In  Table  5-1,  a  physical  description  of  the  general  soil  type  is  first 
given.   Its  suitability  for  various  forms  of  construction  relevent  to  devel- 
opment is  then  evaluated.   Finally,  its  capacity  for  a  given  type  of  devel- 
opment is  rated.   Any  pertinent  information  that  may  lead  to  further  under- 
standing is  noted  in  the  'Remarks'  column. 


Information  extracted  from:  Ground  Water  Bulletin  #3,  Geology  and 
Ground-Water  Resources  of  Fayetteville  Area.,  N.  C-  Department  of  Water 
Resources  . 

Other  than  the  one  which  resulted  from  the  collapse  of  the  dams  on 
Hitchcock  Creek, 
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Among  the  many  possibilities  for  which  the  idle  land  may  be  developed 
in  the  future,  the  following  five  categories  of  land  uses  are  considered: 
forestry  (same  as  vacant  of  idle),  agricultural,  residential,  industrial, 
commercial,  and  recreational.   The  rating  system  consists  of  the  following 
four  grades:   E^xcellent,  ^ood,  £air,  and  _Poor  .   The  suitability  or  capa- 
bility of  a  particular  kind  of  land  development  is  graded  according  to  the 
expert  opinion  of  the  professionals  in  the  field.*   This  information  is 
graphically  presented  in  Map  #10  and  in  tabulated  form  in  Table  5-1. 

TOPOGRAPHY:   The  capability  of  the  land  according  to  its  topography  is 
shown  in  Map  #11.   Three  different  categories  of  grades  are  superimposed  on 
the  base  map  of  the  planning  area  with  contours  at  10-foot  intervals.   These 
grades  are  designed  to  convey  visually  the  limitations  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  terrain  on  the  development  potentials  of  a  given  site.  For  instance, 
larger  tracts  of  land  0-5 7„  in  grade  are  well  suited  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development,  5-12 7o  are  suitable  for  residential  development;  where- 
as sites  with  grades  steeper  than  \2%    are  all  but  undevelopable  except  for 
forestry  and  some  types  of  recreational  uses. 

The  above  four  categories:  drainage,  ground  and  surface  water,  soil 
condition,  and  topography,  combine  to  give  a  description  of  the  na  t u  r a  1  c  on- 
d  i  t  ions  of  the  outlying  land,  whereas  the  existing  land-use  patterns, 
availability  of  facilities  and  utilities,  transportation  policies  regarding 
highways  and  railroads,  and  sizes  and  ownerships  of  land  parcels  contribute 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  man-made  features  of  the  land.   Together,  the 
natural  conditions  and  the  man-made  features  largely  determine  the  over-all 
development  potentials  of  a  given  area.   At  present,  the  information  on  the 
man-made  features  of  the  planning  area  is  largely  incomplete.   Very  little 
is  known  about  the  patterns  of  the  existing  land-use  except  the  distinction 
between  the  open  and  the  wooded  areas.   Almost  nothing  is  known  about  the 
ownership  and  size  of  land  parcels.   For  a  more  complete  study  of  the 
regional  potential,  future  information  gathering  and  analysis  are  necessary. 

LOCATIONAL  &  SITE  REQUIREMENTS 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT:   It  has  been  pointed  out  previously  that  agricul- 
ture  as  a  way  of  life  in  Richmond  County  has  been  steadily  declining  for 
many  decades.   The  below  average  number  of  local  farming  population  as 


Contributed  by  Professor  E.  F.  Goldston  of  North  Carolina  State  College; 
Messrs.  K.  Hunt  and  F.  Steele  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


disclosed  by  the  1960  U.  S.  Census  attested  to  this  fact.   Within  the  two- 
township  planning  area,  there  were  a  mere  733  persons  so  employed.   The 
amount  of  active  agricultural  land  within  the  same  area  is  not  known.   But 
an  impromptu  survey  based  on  the  technique  of  'windshield  inspection'  dis- 
closed not  a  great  deal  of  farming  activity.   A  peach  orchard  here  and  there 
was  spotted  between  Rockingham  and  Hamlet  to  the  east  of  Highway  #1 ^ • 

Local  agriculture  is  no  t  expected  to  undergo  a  revival  in  the  future, 
either  in  production  or  in  employment.   The  experts  agree  that  the  small 
farming  population  may  continue  to  decline,  at  a  decreasing  rate.   It  is 
felt  that  there  is  a  slight  possibility  that  some  truck  farming  and  dairy- 
ing may  replace  part  of  the  crop  land  now  in  use.   But  no  extensive  agri- 
cultural land  will  be  placed  in  cultivation  during  the  span  of  the  planning 
period  . 

RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT:   Site  and  locational  standards  for  residential 
development  have  been  previously  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  under  the  heading 
of  the  Land  Use  Plan.   For  the  rest  of  the  planning  area,  beyond  the  nine 
planning  districts,  no  large  scale  residential  development  is  anticipated 
or  encouraged.   Lack  of  public  water  and/or  sewer  facilities  will  tend  to 
keep  the  over-all  residential  density  at  a  very  low  figure.   Likely,  no 
more  than  0.5  dwelling  units  per  acre. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT:   Since  the  industrial  development  holds  the  single 
most  important  key  to  the  cities'  future  prosperity,  the  citizens  of  Rock- 
ingham should  find  out  just  what  industrialists  look  for  while  seeking 
sites  for  new  plants  and  what  the  city  can  contribute  in  order  to  induce 
industry  to  move  into  this  area. 

Recent  research  sheds  some  light  on  this  subject.   In  one  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Institute  of  Government  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,* 
selected  industrial  managements,  all  located  within  North  Carolina,  were 
asked  to  list  and  rank  some  of  the  most  significant  factors  that  would  in- 
fluence them  in  industrial  site  location.   Some  126  of  them  responded.   The 
top  nine  factors  are  listed  on  the  following  page. 


See  Industry  and  City  Government,  R.  L.  Mace,  Institute  of  Government, 
Chape  1  Hill,   1963  . 
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LOCATION  FACTORS 


1  Market  s 

2  Labor 

3 Transportation 

4  SuitableSite 

5  Raw  Materials 

6 Character  of  City 

7  Suitable  Buildings  for  Rent 

8  Water  and  Sewer 

9 Special  Inducements 

Of  the  nine  factors,  five  --  transportation,  suitable  site,  character 
of  city,  suitable  building,  water  and  sewer,  are  definitely  within  the 
province  of  the  local  planning  authority.   Planning  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  these  criteria  means  improving  the  community's  chance  for  future  indus- 
trial growth . 

In  yet  another  survey  conducted  by  the  American  Trucking  Association, 
the  three  foremost  factors  are  ranked  as  follows: 

1  Suitable  Site 

2  Labor  Supply 

3  Transportation 

A  review  of  these  factors  shows  that  from  the  standpoint  of  industrial 
development  in  a  given  community,  mar ke  t  s  and  raw  ma  t  er  ia  1  s  are  the  two 
factors  which  are  very  difficult  to  alter.   But,  through  better  educational 
and  industrial  training  programs,  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
local  labor  supply  may  be  upgraded  to  suit  the  future  demand.  Transportation 
planning,  through  better  highway  layout  in  a  Thoroughfare  Plan,  would  help 
to  render  the  potential  sites  more  accessible,  hence  more  developable.   Su  i  t- 
ab  1  e  sites  must  be  protected  from  the  infringement  of  other  uses  by  intel- 
ligent exercise  of  zoning  power  --  for  Rockingham  this  means  extraterritorial 
zoning.   Proper  site  and  spatial  requirements  for  industrial  sites  need  to 
be  developed  locally  as  standards.   Character  of  the  city  is  the  hard-to- 
define,  inherent  yet  accruable,  quality  that  is  akin  to  the  amenity  and  the 
livability  of  a  community.   What  is  already  in  existence  should  be  preserved 
while  what  is  desirable  should  be  promoted.   Water  and  sewer  extension 
policies  should  be  consistent  with  the  community's  over-all  development 
program.   The  provisions  of  suitable  industrial  buildings  and  special  local 
inducements  belong  properly  to  the  duties   of   semi- pub  lie  bodies  such  as  the 
industrial  council  or  chamber  of  commerce. 
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The  site  and  locational  requirements  of  industrial  development  vary 
considerably  from  one  locale  to  another,  from  one  type  of  plan  to  another 
and  from  one  operational  technique  to  another.   But  there  are  certain  es- 
sential features  that  all  of  them  share.   These  are: 

1.  Level  to  mildly  rolling  site,  most  of  which  is  less  than 
57o  in  slope. 

2.  Site  area  requirement: 

a.  For  modern  one-story  industrial  plants  in  the  out- 
lying area  --  10  acres  of  more  (5  acres  minimum). 

b.  For  rehabilitated,  existing  multi-story  plants  in 
urban  area  —  5  acres  or  less  permissible. 

3.  Ample  room  for  future  expansion.   One  of  the  major 
reasons  for  many  plants  to  be  relocated  in  this 
region  is  to  escape  congestion  in  the  former  quarters. 

4.  Proximity  to  the  majority  of  the  workers'  homes. 
15-20  minutes  of  driving  time  or  5-7  miles  in 
distance  should  be  controlling  standards. 

5.  Utilities  and  power  lines  available  at  or  near 
the  site. 

6.  Direct  or  easy  access  to  major  thoroughfares,  high- 
ways, and/or  railroad  spurs.   Proximity  to  airport 
is  also  considered  an  advantage. 

7.  Visible  sites  from  major  highways  with  adjacent  area 
free  of  visual  evidence  of  dilapidation.  Such  sites 
have  good  advertising  value  for  the  industry. 

8.  Availability  of  cultural  and  other  communal  amenities 
that  are  appealing  to  industrial  plant  personnel. 

Although  a  map  showing  potential  industrial  sites  is  not  included  in 
this  report,  by  applying  the  above  standards,  however,  one  may  readily  con- 
clude that  such  sites,  if  available  at  all,  are  located  within  the  'oppor- 
tunity zone'  between  the  two  communities,  Rockingham  and  Hamlet.   Drainage 
basins  of  the  two  creeks  above  the  new  pumping  station  on  Hitchcock  Creek 
is  an  important  limiting  factor.   Future  new  highway  locations  (such  as  a 
proposed  Route  #1  By-pass)  would  also  become  a  decisive  factor  in  develop- 
i  ng  such  sites. 

COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT:  In  order  not  to  undermine  the  retail  potential  of 
the  Central  Business  District,  the  scope  of  the  other  commercial  develop- 
ments in  the  outlying  area  should  be  limited  to  strictly  that  of  the 
neighborhood  shopping  center.   These  centers,  similar  to  those  proposed  for 
the  other  planning  districts  in  Chapter  4,  should  be  so  located  that  they 

may  best  serve  the  outlying  population.   Following  is  a  brief  list  of  site 
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and  locational  standards*  for  this  type  of  cominer c i a  1  development: 

1.  Locations  at  the  intersections  of  major  and/or  minor 
thoroughfares  are  suitable  for  this  type  of  neighbor- 
hood center  . 

2.  Three  miles  in  driving  distance  or  10  minutes  in  driving 
time  may  be  used  as  controlling  standards  for  the  area 

s  erved . 

3.  Due  to  its  automobile-oriented  nature,  parking  area  for 
customers  and  employees  should  be  more  liberal  than  those 
of  the  close-in  centers  or  the  Central  Business  Districts. 
For  every  acre  of  land,  about  30,000  square  feet  should  go 
into  parking,  i.e.,  a  parking  ratio  of  between  3.0  and  3.5 
to  one  . 

4.  The  stores  should  provide  largely  convenience  goods  and 
services  such  as  foods,  drugs,  beauty  and  barber  services, 
etc.   The  largest  store  on  the  premises  would  usually  be 

a  drugstore  or  supermarket.   The  stores  should  be  limited 
to  no  more  than  five  to  ten,  in  number,  or  50,000  square 
feet  in  area.   The  number  of  potential  families  to  be 
served  should  be  a  minimum  of  750  for  a  3-acre  site 
de ve  lopmen t  . 

RECREATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT:   The  purpose  of  the  area-wide  recreational  devel- 
opment is  aimed  beyond  strictly  local  usage.   With  the  average  working 
hours  of  the  population  steadily  being  reduced,  more  people  in  this  country 
will  be  taking  longer  vacations  further  away  from  home.   The  proposed 
recreational  development  is  aimed  at  capturing  a  larger  share  of  this  in- 
creasing number  of  vacationing  public,  as  well  as  the  retired  folks,  seek- 
ing relaxation  and  amenity.   There  are  further  reasons  for  such  development. 
It  is  also  designed  to  make  better  use  of  the  land,  water  and  labor;  to 
stimulate  the  economic  activities  of  the  declining  farming  area;  and  to  in- 
crease the  income  of  the  local  people,  farm  and  nonfarm  alike.   This  recre- 
ational use  of  land  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  kind  of  crop  or  industry  — 
the  tourist  industry. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  development  cannot  hope  to  employ  a  large 
number  of  local  people.   But  the  vacationers  and  tourists  lured  by  the  area- 
wide  recreational  facilities  may  add  much  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
City.   Retail  and  service  trades  would  be  benefited.   The  covetted  but  hard 


*  Standards  based  on  those  recommended  by  Local  Planning  Administration, 
3rd  Edition,  1959,  modified  to  suit  local  conditions. 
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to  come  by  'modern  science'  or  research  type  industry  may  be  tempted  to 
locate  plants  nearby,  as  this  type  of  industry  tends  to  be  more  amenity- 
oriented  than  others.   One  needs  not  to  look  beyond  the  next  county  to 
realize  that  a  better  community  future  through  recreational  development  is 
not  just  a  pipe  dream. 

The  vacant  and  idle  land  may  be  either  intensively  or  extensively  devel- 
oped to  suit  the  various  recreational  needs  of  the  vacationing  public.   The 
wooded  area  may  be  extensively  converted  into  wild  life  refuge,  hunting 
areas,  shooting  preserves,  nature  trails,  bridle  paths  and  others.   The 
idle  farms  may  be  converted  into  vacation  farms,  fish  stocked  ponds,  golf 
courses,  camping  grounds,  etc.   As  a  result,  the  once  unproductive  land  may 
become  better  utilized  for  the  benefits  of  both  the  owners  and  the  public. 

The  U.  S.  Government  recognizes  such  needs  by  offering  financial  and 
technical  aids  to  farm  operators  who  wish  to  partly  convert  their  existing 
operations  into  recreational  uses.-'   F.H.A.  county  supervisors  provide  such 
aids  at  the  local  level.   Up  to  $60,000  for  land  purchases  and  development 
of  facilities  and  $35,000  for  operating  and  maintainance  expenses  may  be 
granted.   More  detail  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 

FORESTRY  DEVELOPMENT:  Idle,  open  land  within  the  planning  area  which  is 
not  suitable  for  any  other  development  ought  to  be  reverted  to  woodland. 
The  top  soil  of  the  land  may  thus  be  afforded  better  protection  from  the 
danger  of  erosion.  Reforesting  of  the  otherwise  unproductive  land  would 
not  only  guarantee  a  minimal  future  resource,  timber,  but  would  enhance 
the  over-all  natural  beauty  of  the  region  as  well. 


See  How  Can  One  Benefit  from  the  New  Recreation  Law,  Progressive  Farmer, 
Sept  embe  r ,  1963. 
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CHAPTER  6. 
SUMMARY  &  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  the  preceeding  chapters,  much  information  about  Rockingham  and  its 
surrounding  area  has  been  presented  and  a  series  of  plans  discussed.   But 
what  is  the  real  purpose  behind  these  undertakings?   To  help  the  people  of 
Rockingham  create  an  improved  physical  environment,  real  and  concrete,  so 
that  the  community  needs  may  be  more  fully  accommodated. 

Actions,  rather  than  words,  are  now  urgently  needed.   Reports  and  maps 
that  spur  no  action  are  efforts  wasted.   Goals  for  the  community  have  been 
set;  plans  have  been  formulated.   Instead  of  these  being  relegated  to  the 
shelf  to  collect  dust,  means  must  be  devised  now  to  implement  the  plans  and 
attain  the  goals. 

This  can  be  done  by: 

1.  Carrying  out  the  prescribed,  specific  elements  of  the 
plans  . 

2.  Setting  up  sound  organizations  for  administration  and 
implementation. 

3.  Using  well-chosen  plan  implementation  tools. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  planning  does  not  aspire  to  cure  all  ills 
in  one  short  period  of  intense  action.   It  is,  instead,  a  day-to-day,  event- 
by-event,  continuing  process.   Changing  times  require  constant  revision  of 
initial  plans.   Although  the  general  goals  of  promoting  and  safeguarding 
people's  health,  safety,  and  welfare  do  not  change,  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  them  are  not  the  same  from  one  period  to  another;  herein  lies  the 
need  for  updating  all  plans. 

IMPLEMENTING  ORGANIZATIONS: 


1 .  Restoration  of  Extraterritorial  Zoning  Power,  the  Creation  of  a 

County  Planning  Board  and  the  Adoption  of  a  County  Zoning  Ordinance 
It  is  obvious  that  the  incorporated  city  is  but  a  portion  of 
the  total  urbanized  area,  and  accounts  for  less  than  half  of 
the  total  population.   Zoning  power  that  terminates  at  the 
city  limits  cannot  and  will  not  be  effective  in  either  guid- 
ing future  growth  or  preserving  the  existing  character  of 
the  local  neighborhoods.   The  extraterritorial  zoning  power 
must  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible.   For  the  interim 
period  and  afterwards,  a  County  Planning  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners.   This 
planning  board  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  creating 
a  County  Zoning  Ordinance  (there  is  none  at  present),  the 
contents  of  which  should  be  in  conformance  with  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  this  Land  Development  Plan. 
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2.  Creation  of  a  Fulfledged  Recreation  Department.   In  order  to 
carry  out  some  of  the  proposals  regarding  recreational  devel- 
opment, an  official  recreation  department  under  a  commission 
should  be  established.   A  full  time  staff*  is  recommended. 

3  .  Establishment  of  Joint  City  and  County  Committees  to  study 
planning  problems  that  are  of  mutual  concern.   Due  to  the 
closeness  and  the  interaction  among  Rockingham,  East  Rock- 
ingham and  Hamlet,  various  planning  problems  can  best  be 
solved  on  an  area-wide  basis  that  includes  all  three 
urbanized  areas.   An  administrative  framework  should  be 
set  up  to  handle  such  regional  problems  as  highway  by-pass, 
industrial  site  locations,  etc.   Technical  aid  can  be 
obtained  from  various  organizations  at  the  State  level. 

^-     Establishment  of  Neighborhood  Improvement  Committees.   The 
purpose  of  such  committees  is  to  prevent  neighborhood  blight 
and  to  uplift  general  neighborhood  conditions  beginning  at 
the  individual  block  level.   This  allows  maximum  partici- 
pation by  the  citizen  on  neighborhood  planning  matters.  The 
organizations  should  be  semi-public  in  nature,  with  house- 
wives, teenagers,  businessmen,  laborers,  professionals,  etc. 
as  members.   The  greying  areas  of  East  Rockingham  and  Planning 
District  3  are  most  suitable  for  such  establishment. 

IMPLEMENTING  TOOLS  : 

^-  Zoning  Regulations.   The  police  power  of  zoning  is  the  most 
important  tool  in  carrying  out  the  contents  of  the  Land  Use 
Plan.    In  the  form  of  an  ordinance,  it  may  effectively  pro- 
tect the  land  for  its  most  appropriate  use  and  guide  the 
future  growth  of  the  community  into  a  desirable  pattern. 
All  urban  areas  and  areas  anticipating  growth  should  be 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  Zoning  Regulations  in  order 
to  prevent  potential,  incompatible  uses  of  land  and  the 
creation  of  other  preconditions  to  blight. 
6-  Subdivision  Regulations.  The  provisions  of  Subdivision 

Regulations  prescribe  a  minimum  standard  for  all  new  resi- 
dential developments  and  should  be  applied  to  all  potential 
new  developments. 


"'  The  number  of  employees  is  to  be  determined  by  the  City, 
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7.  Housing  Code.   The  provisions  of  Housing  Codes  are  de- 
signed to  maintain  minimum  standards  of  healthful  housing 
for  all  existing  dwelling  units.   The  code  should  cover 
the  same  geographic  area  as  that  of  zoning  and  subdivision 
regulations  . 

8.  Traffic  Control.   Much  of  the  content  of  a  Thoroughfare 
Plan  may  be  effectuated  by  using  proper  traffic  control 
devices  such  as  syncronizing  of  traffic  lights,  adoption 
of  one-way  traffic  for  certain  streets,  etc. 

9.  Urban  Renewa  1  .   Through  the  process  of  Urban  Renewal, 
the  blighted  and  the  deteriorating  portions  of  the 
community  may  be  conserved,  renewed  or  redeveloped  into 
uses  that  are  in  conformance  with  the  proposed  Land  Use 
Plan. 


SPECIFICS  IN  PLAN: 

10.  Selection  of  Sites  for  Proposed  Schools.   These  large 
tracts  of  land  should  be  acquired  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  to  prevent  future  land  speculation  and  in- 
fringement by  other  uses.   The  size  and  location  of 
each  proposed  school  site  have  been  described  in  the 
Community  Facilities  section  of  Chapter  4. 

1  1  .  Selection  of  Sites  and  Relocation  of  the  Police  and 

Fire  Stations.   The  needs  for  new  quarters  are  urgent 
for  these  two  city  departments.   The  South  Lawrence 
Street  site  warrants  top  priority  and  prompt  action 
should  be  taken  for  the  relocation.  The  search  for  a 
second  fire  station  site  should  also  commence  before 
too  long. 

1 2  .  Extension  of  Municipal  Water  and  Sewer  Lines  to  all 

Residential  Areas  Within  the  City.   All  planning  dis- 
tricts within  the  corporate  limits  should  be  served 
by  the  municipal  utility  system.   Neighborhoods  with 
higher  housing  densities  deserve  top  priority. 
13.  Acquisition  of  Land  for  Recreational  Use.   Most  of 
the  land  recommended  is  ma r g in  a  1  -  ex c e s s i ve 1 y  steep  or 
swampy.   Locations  are  indicated  on  both  the  Land  Use 
Map  and  Community  Facilities  Map  in  Chapter  4.  Profes- 
sional opinions  should  be  solicited  for  the  proper 
development  and  layout  of  each  individual  tract  of 
recreational  land. 
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14 .  Providing  More  Effective  Parking  Area  for  the  Central 
Business  District.   As  suggested  in  the  previous  chap- 
ters, more  off-street  parking  spaces  are  required  down- 
town.  This  need  is  much  more  acute  in  the  area  east 

of  the  Westside  Urban  Renewal  Area.   Additional  lots 
are  definitely  needed.   Consolidation  of  some  existing 
lots  would  provide  a  partial  solution  toward  an  increase 
of  parking  spaces  without  purchasing  new  lots. 

15 .  Preventing  the  Spread  of  the  Existing  Central  Business 
District  .   Records  on  recent  zoning  changes  indicate 
that  several  downtown  oriented  commercial  and  insti- 
tutional establishments  have  attempted  to  move  beyond 
the  traditional  confines  of  the  CBD.   The  direction  of 
this  shift  is  toward  east  and  southeast.   The  effect 
can  be  detrimental  to  the  fine,  old  residential  neigh- 
borhood located  nearby.   Moreover,  if  this  trend  is 
allowed  to  continue,  the  downtown  will  be  enlarged  to 
such  an  extent  that  pedestrians  will  have  to  use  cars 
to  go  from  one  part  of  downtown  to  another,  therefore 
adding  further  traffic  congestion.   The  Urban  Renewal 
Project,  currently  planned,  would  free  much  land  area 

to  meet  the  demand,  existing  and  future,  for  commercial, 
institutional  and  parking  uses.   The  eastward  shift  and 
the  infringement  of  CBD  land  uses  on  others  should 
therefore  be  halted  by  adhering  strictly  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  zoning  ordinance. 
1 6  .   Improvement  of  the  One-way  Thoroughfare  Couple  Formed  by 
South  Hancock  and  South  Lawrence  Streets.   The  existing 
congestion  on  South  Hancock  Street  (U.S.  1),  a  two-lane 
'major  thoroughfare'  south  of  Franklin  Street  to  Broad 
Street,  should  be  alleviated  as  soon  as  possible.   The 
completion  of  the  U.  S.  220  By-pass  would  otherwise 
present  an  unbalanced  traffic  improvement  for  the 
different  sectors  of  downtown.   It  has  been  previously 
proposed  that  Lawrence  Street  be  converted  into  a  one- 
way street  north  from  Broad  to  Green  Street,  whereas 
Hancock  would  become  a  one-way  street  between  the  same 
two  streets.   The  exact  physical  layout  must  await 
further  detailed  stury.  (See  recommendation  on  further 
studies  bel  ow  )  . 
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17.  Improvement  of  the  Entire  Length  of  Green  Street.   The 
importance  of  Green  Street  is  threefold.   It  serves  as 
the  major  distributor  of  downtown-destined  traffic  from 
the  eastern  and  northeastern  portions  of  the  city.   In 
the  absence  of  a  loop  system,  Green  Street  also  serves 
as  a  by-pass  for  traffic  between  U.  S.  #1  north  and 
south  and  U.  S.  #74  west.   It  also  connects  the  bulk 
of  the  city  --  from  northeast  to  southeast,  with  the 
proposed  U.  S.  #220  By-pass.   The  service  level  of  the 
improved  Green  Street  should  adequately  meet  these 
traffic  demands. 


FURTHER  STUDIES : 
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CBD  Study-Phase  II.   Much  has  happened,  both  within 
and  around  the  City  since  a  CBD  study  was  first  done 
in  1961.   The  Public  Housing  and  the  Urban  Renewal 
programs,  the  U.  S.  #220  By-pass  relocation,  the  sub- 
urban shopping  center,  etc.  all  contribute  to  render 
the  original  proposals  and  designs  out-of-date.   In 
the  light  of  the  new  Land  Use,  Community  Facilities, 
and  Thoroughfare  Plans  a  re-examination  of  the  core 
of  the  planning  area  is  necessary.   A  phase  II 
follow-up  study  of  the  original  report  which  takes 
into  consideration  the  impact  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Project,  the  Thoroughfare  plan,  and  the  information 
gathered  in  the  newly -published,  Population  and 
Economics  report  is  highly  recommended. 
Traffic  Study  #  2.   Upon  the  completion  of  the  Route 
#220  By-pass  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Project,  a  revised 
traffic  study  is  urgently  needed.   The  impact  of  these 
projects  would  render  many  of  the  original  findings 
obsolete,  though  they  were  completed  in  1962.   The 
original  study,  moreover,  disclosed  little  information 
on  the  internal  Origin  and  Destination  patterns  of  the 
vehicles  within  the  city.   For  instance,  no  information 
is  available  on  the  number  of  cars  traveling  between 
the  residential  areas  of  the  city  and  the  U.  S.  #1 
highway  commercial  area  southwest  of  the  city. 
Regional  Development  Study.   A  regional  study  aimed 
primarily  at  locating  and  developing  industrial 
sites,  together  with  the  development  of  specific 
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types  of  area-wide  recreational  facilities  should  be 
undertaken.   A  token  start  was  made  in  Chapter  5  of 
this  report.   A  study  with  more  conclusive  findings, 
culminated  with  an  area-wide  land  use  plan  should  be 
the  logical  follow-up.   The  report  could  be  an  integral 
part  of  a  more  comprehensive  industrial  development 
proposal  conducted  jointly  by  several  official  or 
semi-official  agencies  dealing  with  this  matter. 
2 1 .   Feasibility  Study  for  Urban  Renewal  Project  #  2  . 

Blighted  parts  of  the  city  can  only  be  rehabilitated 
by  another  Urban  Renewal  Project.   Certain  dilapi- 
dated areas  within  Planning  District  3  are  examples. 
A  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan  for  the  Leak 
Street  Area  should  be  undertaken  by  a  team  of  qualified 
planning  consultants. 

Parks  and  Recreation  Study.   Open  spaces  within  the 
community  that  may  be  used  for  park,  recreation,  con- 
servation or  scenic  purposes  are  recommended  for  study 
as  to  their  types,  locations,  physical  facilities, 
designs  and  layouts.   The  Federal  government,  under  the 
provision  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  will  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  purchase  of  recreation 
land  under  this  kind  of  program. 

Utility  Extension  Policy  Study.  As  a  tool  in  con- 
trolling and  guiding  community  expansion,  utility 
extension  policies  should  be  synchronized  with  the 
development  schemes  set  forth  in  the  Land  Use  Plan. 
A  detailed  study  resulting  in  an  ordinance  stating 
general  policies,  financial  arrangments,  and  other 
rules  and  regulations  is  recommended. 

24.  Annexation  Study.   A  report  which  would  serve  as  a 
guide  for  future  municipal  expansions  is  urgently 
needed.   Cost-benefit  potential  and  other  criteria 
for  annexation  adapted  to  local  conditions  would  be 
studied  in  detail.   A  list  of  recommendations  would 
then  be  suggested. 

25.  Constant  Revision  of  all  Existing  Plans.  Most  of  the 
goals  and  objectives  set  for  the  community  are  long 
range  in  nature  and  cannot  be  attained  in  a  short 
period.    It  is  the  nature  of  things  that  the  more  dis- 
tant an  objective  the  less  certain  and  precise  it  can 
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